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COMMENTS ON NEW BREZHNEV BOOK 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 3-10 


[Unattributed article: “Reliable Guard of Socialism, Bulwark of Universal 
Peace" with the subtitle “On the publication of the book by Comrade L. i. 
Brezhnev “Na strazhe mira i sotsializma™ (On Guard of Peace and Socialism). 
Passages enclosed in slantlines printed in boldface. ] 


[Text] A collection of reports, speeches, articles and other works by 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Leonid Il‘ich Brezhnev, general secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR and chairman of the Defense Council of the USSR, has recently been 
published. The title of the book is "Na strazhe mira i sotsializma."* This 
work is a brilliant testimony to Comrade L. I. Brezhnev's tireless efforts 
to implement the Leninist foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet State, 
to insure the security of the USSR and the fraternal socialist nations, and 
to improve the Soviet Armed Forces to serve as a reliable defense of the 
conquests of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 


The richness of its ideological content and the profoundness of the author's 
generalizations and judgments make the book an important event in the spiri- 
tual life of the Soviet people and of the fighting men in the Army and Navy. 
[t arms military personnel with a scientific understanding of contemporary 
problems of war and peace and of the theory and practice of military organi- 
zational development, and represents an outstanding contribution to Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine on defense of the socialist homeland and to Soviet military 
science. 


Comrade L. Ll. Brezhnev's work discusses, from a truly scientific, Marxist- 
Leninist standpoint, /questions pertaining to the Leninist foreign policy of 
the CPSU and the Soviet State, to war and peace, to the struggle against 

the aggressive policy of imperialism and to the objective need to defend the 
socialist homeland/, as the main problems among the numerous problems of world 
policy and international relations. 














tjased on the existing balance of power in the world, the CPSU, together with 

ther Merxist-Leninist parties, has substantiated the conclusion that a world 
war is not inevitable in the contemporary situation and has outlined ways to 
pursue the strengthening of peace and security of nations. It has also 
identified those social and political forces which are capable of restraining 
the imperialist aggressors. Those forces are the Soviet Union and the sovial- 
ist nations, the international workers", democratic and national liberatiun 
movement, the nonaligned nations and the millions of fighters for peace pres- 
ent in every spot on our planet. “When we speak of our most important achieve- 
ment in international affairs," Comrade L. I. Brezhnev says, “we can state 
with a clear conscience that as a result of our efforts undertaken jointly 
with the other socialist states and with the support of all peace-loving, 
realistic-minded forces, /we have managed to make the danger of a nuclear war 
more remote and to make peace more reliable and more solid"/ (p 472). 


The Soviet people are proud of the fact that the USSR is in the front ranks 
of the fighters for peace and security of nations. "Not a single nation,” 
says Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, “has presented mankind with a program as broad, 
as specific and realistic as the Soviet Union"s program aimed at reducing 
and then totally eliminating the danger of a new war" (p 489). 


All progressive men link the favorable changes occurring in international 
relations with the enormous role of our party and with the name of Comrade 
Leonid Ll"ich Brezhnev, general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and 
chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


The foreign policy course pursued by our party and by the Soviet State, which 
is otficially defined in the Constitution of the USSR, focuses upon insuring 
conditions conducive to the building of communism in the USSR, strengthening 
the positions of world socialism, supporting the struggle being waged by peo- 
ples for national liberation and social progress, averting wars of aggression 
and systematically implementing the principle of peaceful coexistence among 
nations with different social structures. “This is the only correct course,” 
the book points out. “It has the complete approval of our people and of the 
vast majority of our planet's population” (p 7). 


Following the biddings of the great Lenin and proceeding from a half-century 
of experience in the conduct of our peace-loving foreign policy, the CPSU 
worked out the Program ot Peace at the 24th congress, which was further 
developed at the 25th congress. In its struggle to implement that program, 
overcoming resistance on the part of reactionary forces--from imperialist 
groups to China's Maoist leadership--the Soviet Union has steadfastly, step 
by step, proceeded along the difficult path of international detente, disarma- 
ment and cessation of the arms race. The meeting between Comrade L. I. 
Brezhnev and Jimmy Carter in Vienna in June 1979, as the Politburo of the 
CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR have pointed out, “marked an important 
step forward on the path to normalization of Soviet-American relations and 

of the entire international political climate. "2 








" 7 > . - " - ™ = 
w success achieved in the struggle tor detente has inspired anc ren, 


the forces @ peace and progress and has raised their prestige anc in: luence 
mong the masses. It has also alerted and stimulated the forces of reaction 
ind militarism, however, those forces which would like to return the rid 


to the “cold war” era and brinkmanship. “The fact is,” savs Comrade lL. i. 
Brezhnev, “that the aggressive forces in the capitalist world have reacted 
to their defeats in the social battles, to their loss of colonial possessions, 
the departure of more and more nations from capitalisn, the successes achieved 
by world socialism and the increased influence of the communist parties in the 
bourgeois states with a frantic buildup of military preparations” (p 469). 


tesistance to detente on the part of diverse reactionary forces has taken 
various forms. The NATO nations are inflating their military budgets, existing 
igg2ressive blocs are being strengthened and new ones are being created, and 
demonstrations of military strength are being conducted. The most aggressive 
torces of imperialism, military and military-industrial groups, are behina 

all this. 


in his book, Leonid Il‘ich indicates the potential danger to peace of leijing‘s 
policy, which is directed against the USSR and the other socialist nations, 
against international detente and disarmament. The aggression carried out 
against socialist Vietnam by the Chinese militarists demonstrates Bei jing’: 
irresponsible attitude toward the fates of peoples and the criminal ease with 
which they put their weapons into play. Anyone who attempts to play the 
“Chinese card" today is making a serious error, conducting a short-sighted 

and dangerous policy. 


As a justification for their military preparations and for the arms race of 
unprecedented scope, bourgeois and Maoist propaganda is broadly disseminat ing 
the hackneyed myth of the notorious “Soviet threat," which, they would have 
us believe, hangs over the capitalist West. Contrary to common sense, the 
socialist nations are charged with “responsibility” for internal political 
developments in other states and for civil and national liberation wars. The 
book presents numerous facts which clearly and convincingly expose the true 
objective of such fabrications and provides a clear answer to the question 

o1 who is actually attempting to restrain the arms race and who is inciting 
it with their actions. 


During his meeting with U.S. President Jimmy Carter in Vienna, Comrade L. !. 
Brezimmev made the statement that “the greater the contribution made by the 
Soviet Union to the development of peaceful relations among states and the 
more persistently it advances concrete proposals for limiting arms and reduc- 
ing the danger of a new war, the more zealously are the falsehoods spread 
about our policy.” 


In an attempt to distert the meaning and the objective of USSR foreign policy, 
imperialist propaganda attempts to find contradictions between our party's 
course of strengthening peace and furthering detente and our improvement of 








the nation's defense capability. “True love of peace in our time,” says 


Comrade |. Ll. Brezhnev, “demands determined counteraction against impe- 
rialism'’s aggressive encroachments.... Love of peace and a readiness 
properly to repel aggression are therefore merged into one in our policy” 
(p 238). 


Knowing well the aggressive nature of impe:ialism, our party is taking the 
necessary steps to strengthen the defense capability of the USSR. "We have 
never neglected the security of our nation or that of our allies, and we 
mever will... the Soviet Union's defense capability must always be adequate 
to insure that no one risks violating our peaceful life,” says Comrade L. I. 
Brezhnev (p 491). 


The entire book is imbued with Leninist regard for defense of the socialist 
homeland. It thoroughly substantiates the /historical importance of the 
Soviet Armed Forces and the peculiarities of their development in the society 
of developed socialism, and reveals ways to strengthen the combat capability 
of the army and navy and to improve their combat readiness/. 


Our Armed Forces were created and are being strengthened for purposes of 
defending the socialist achievements and the peaceful labor of the Soviet 
people and the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the USSR. At the 
same time, they serve as a reliable bulwark for the security of nations, a 
factor restraining the imperialist aggressors. 


The Soviet Armed Forces are now fulfilling their duty to defend the accomplish- 
ments of socialist shoulder to shoulder with the armies of the other Warsaw 
Pact nations. The book thoroughly substantiates the objective conditions 

and the subjective factors involved in the further strengthening of military 
cooperation among the socialist nations. The inviolable alliance of frater- 
nal communist parties forme the basis for their close cooperation, their 

vital spirit and their organizing force. 


The book contains a thorough description of the contemporary state of the 
Armed Forces of the USSR as the military organization of a state shared by 
all the people, an organization closely united round the CPSU and the Soviet 
Government. As Comrade L. I. Brezhnev states, they are armed “with both the 
most progressive ideals of modern times and with the most advanced military 
equipment" (p 319). 


The main indicator of the power of the Armed Forces is their constant combat 
readiness, which insures that any aggressor will be immediately repelled. 
"...Concentrated in the combat readiness of the troops," the book notes, “as 
though under focus, are the people's enormous efforts and material outlays 
to outfit the army, the awareness, the combat training and discipline of all 
military personnel, the skill of command personnel in directing the troops, 
and a great deal more. This, in the final analysis, is the crowning of the 
fighting proficiency of the troops in peacetime and the key to victory in 
war" (p 137). 








thanks to the constant concern demonstrated by the CPSU Central Comiiice 

md the Soviet Government and to the important successes achievec nm (x 

Ge ve lopment of cur econofy, science and technology, our Armed iorces ar 
outfitted with mode-n weapons and military ecuipment. “Today,” aoies Leoiid 
ll°ich, “all w<rvices of owr glorious Ameed Forces are provided with adequat« 
quantities of thos. weapons which permit them reliably to protect the invico- 
lability ef the Soviet Union's borders and its state interests, and to give 
the Soviet people the opportumity to perform the great tasks tnvolved 
building communism in the Soviet Union ‘n ° peaceful atmosphere” « 3). 


Our army's strength lies not only i: its powerful equipment, but pricat 
in the people. The individual with a complete mastery of the equipment 
tempered morally ard physically and infinitely devoted to our homiad, 
to the party and people has been and remains the main and decisive torce 
in 4 war. 


The tundamental changes which have occurred in the technical militery equis 
ment ja the nture of combat operations and seta’ of conducting them have 
immeasurably increased the requirements made of the moral-political training 
of the personnel and the need to develop good military-professional and 
combat qualities in them and to perfect the field, air «nd naval training 

of the troops. Concera for the indectrination of the men “is expected wot 
only from commanders, political orga:s, party and Komsomol orgasizations, 
but from every officer, no matter what position he occupies” (p 139). 


Socialist competition constitutes a powerful factor in the continwed tmprove- 
mnt of the combat readiness of the troops and naval forces. the patriotic 
campaign by the fighting men to further improve their combat readiness, (to 
attain an excellent knowledge of and excellent care of the weapons and 
military equipment and their effective employment under combat conditions 
has been highly praised in speeches by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev and in his 
letters to the initiators of socialist competition. His appeal “to train 
conscientiously and persistently in the use of the first-class weapons, to 
master the science of achieving victory, which was molded in battles tought 
for the bomeland, to develop ideological strength, courage and valor” (pp 369- 
370) met with enthusiastic response among personnel of the Armed Forces. 


The book especially stresses the increased responsibiiity of military cadres 
for the state of combat readiness of the Armed Forces and the need for them 
to give unremitting attention to improving their style of work. Thanks to 
the constant concern demonstrated by the party today, the army and navy have 
ideologically strong commanders, political workers, engineering and technical 
personnel infinitely devoted to the party and the people. At the same time, 
Comrade L. |. Brezhnev points out, our cadres cannot afford to stagnate in 
their development in view of the rapid development occurring in military 
attairs. The book describes the great demands made of officers, admirals 
and generals, and defines the tasks involved in further improving the cadre 
training system at higher miiitary educational institutions. 











j ook states that the woc o% further strengthening unity of command in 
the army and navy anc of enhancing the authority of commanders shoule be an 
object of comstant concern for commanders, political organs and party 
organizations. “Unity of command in the Sovi:t Army is based on the party 
orinciple,.” explains Comrade |.. I. Brezhnev. “This means that a commander 
must constantly rely upon the party and Komsomol ore-nizations in his work 
and make full use of their mobilizing force, their prestige and creative 
activeness to improve the combat readiness of mits and ships” (pp 56-57). 


Ihe creative development of military theory is one of the mein factors helping 
to strengthen the combat readiness of the Armed Forces. “The development of 
nuclear missiles and other modern equipment,” Comrade L. 1. Brezhnev notes, 
“entailed fundamental changes in strategy and tactics, in the organization 
and equipment of the troops and in the methods employed for training and 
indoctrinating the personnel” (pp 171-172). As it works out complex 
aspects of military affairs, military science is therefore expected to pre- 
dict trends in their development, to serve as a reliable reference point 

in the practical work of our cadres and to provide them with progressive 
views on the organizational development of the army and navy and the train- 
ing of the personnel. 


Invaluable combat experience continues to serve 4s om important source for 
ti- development of military science. Comrade L. I. Brezhnev’s reperts and 
speeches devoted to the last war and his book “Malaya zemlya” are of great 
importance /for the development of military-historical science and equip 
military cadres with the methodological principles for researching military 
history and the historical experience cf the CPSU in organizing defense of 
the socialist homeland/. They teach military historians to investigate 
current problems primarily from clearly-~defined Communist Party positions. 
The analysis of the prewar situation in the nation, of the essence and the 
political and social nature of World War II and the Great Patriotic War, as 
well as of the local wars unloosed by imperialism during the post-war period, 
is a model of such an approach. 


Comrade L. I. Brezhnev recognizes the profound basis of and the class~-political 
meaning underlying the entire range of diverse strategic, operational-tactical, 
military-technical, training and indoctrinational, and other tasks. His 
appraisal of each military~historical fact icentifies him as a subtle and 
discerning political leader of the Leninist type, one who is able to determine 
what is most important and to form a political conclusion. 


The material contained in the collection provides a powerful weapon for the 
struggle against the bourgeois falsifiers of the history of World War II, who 
are making a considerable effort to conceal the true causes of the war and 
the sources of the Soviet people's victory, and to belittle the contribution 
made by the USSR to the defeat of fascist Germany. "...One notes with great 
regret," Comrade L. I. Brezhnev states, “that there are ‘researchers’ in some 
parts of the West, who attempt *o distort the nature of the war and to beli.- 
tle our victories. Pitiful and vain attempts! The fate of German fascism 











and of all its cohorts inevitably awaits those who did not grasp the 


lessons taught by Wold Yar Il, those vho weald again test the strengt! 
car Soviet systex a.a the might of ¢ sz entire socialis? camp ‘n armed 
ombat™ (pp 102-103). The collection convincingly proves the decisive 


role plaved by the Soviet Unior in the defeat of fascist Germany and 
reveals the worldwide-historical significance of the feat accomp!ished 
by the Soviet people and the’ + Armed Forces in the Great Patriotic er. 


The book is a model of objective recreatior .f military events based on 
unity of historical and logical methods. It teaches military cadres to 
comprehend with innovation the profound processes and the most important 
pacterns and trends in the development of military affairs and enables 
them to take a comprehensive app.oach to the assessment of military- 
historical facts and of the peculiarities of the development and the scate 
of the combat readiness of the Armed Forces in the situation o! mature 
socialisna. 


The book is also instructive in the area of implementing the principle ot 
reliability, documentation and factual irreproachableness of military- 
historical investigation. As V. I. Lenin demanded, the book devotes a 
great deal of “attention to the imple but vital facts, facts taken 
from, and verified by, life....” 


During the war years, recalls L. shnev, “there were inciderts, 
encounters and engagements, there were minutes, which, like all the front- 
line fighters, will never be erasec from my memory” (p 545). 


In “Malaya zemlya” he presents vivid facts about preparations for and the 
conduct of airborne landing, defensive and offensive operations and their 
materiel and technical support. What is remarkable is the fact that this 
information is discussed not in the form of a bare outline or a documentary- 
narrative report but as a scientifically well-founded and at the same time, 
vivid and lively, account, which affects the reader morally, aesthetically 
and emotionally. This fully conforms to the requirement set forth in the 
decree passed by the CPSU Central Committe “On Further Improving Ideological 
and Political-Indoctrinational Work" that formalism, the drab and “bureau- 
eratic” style and didacticism be eliminated from propaganda. Comrade L. |. 
jrezhnev makes the following comment: “It is time to make it our rule to 
speak with the people in a simple and intelligible language, to give vital 
thought and feeling to eacl sentence we write” (p 609). 


Lepecially vivid ane convincing examples are given in the book when it 
discusses the political-moral state of the troops, the effectiveness of 
party-politicas work and individual commanders, political workers and 
fighters. The author is interested in the circumstances ~< a!l indNduals-- 
tom the private to *he general. The book contains m-.v sympathetic words 
about the front-line soldiers. “Respect for the veterans of past battles 
and concern for them,” says Comrade L. 1. Brezhnev, “are 4 mors! law of 

our life, a law both for agencies of government aad for each individual 
citizen” (p 380). 











. Brezhnev's work gives military cadres the ability to see the 


lialectica! continuity in tae developzent of military affairs and to distin- 
euish in the experience of history that which is still important at today's 
stage of military organizational development. Military cadres will find in 
the book concise but very meaning-filled comments on fundamental questions 
of tactics, operational art and strategy. 


fhe peculiarities of the modern operation can be the coughly understood when 
it is considered from the standpoint of the history of its genesis, the new 
conditions for conducting it and trends in its development. Leoni? I1l'ich's 
statements on the experience in conducting combat operations in Malaya zemlya 
focus the attention of our commanders (komanduyushchiy, komandiry) and staff 
officers, especially those who have not gone through the rigorous school of 
war, to the need to select the proper sector for the main thrust, to concen- 
trate the bulk of the personnel and equipment on it, to provide thorough 
support for operations, to organize interaction among troops, and so forth. 
Addressing the officer cadres, he says: “Our Party's Central Committee and 
the Soviet Government are confident that you will not only prove to be 
honorable heirs to all of the achievements of the preceding eenerations 

of commanders in our Armed Forces but will develop and elevate those achieve- 
ments to new heights, to the glory of our homeland, and will move boldly 
torward and take an irreconcilable stand against all manifestations of 
conservativism, backwardness and routine" (pp 55-56). 


The book calls upon Soviet soldiers and officers to remember the lessons of 
history and arms them with social optimism and faith in the triumph of peace 
and socialism. "We take past lessons into account and do everything possible 
to see that no one takes us by surprise," says Comrade L. I. Brezhnev. 
“However, should there be madmen who would dare to encroach upon the security 
of the Soviet Nation or of our allies, the Soviet people will not waver. 
suerever the encroachment might take place--from the north or south, from 

the east or west--the aggressor will encounter the all-destroying might o! 
our glorious Armed Forces. Let everyone know that in an encounter with any 
aggressor the Soviet Nation will gain a victory worthy of our great people, 
worthy of the homeland of the Great October Socialist Revolution!" (p 158). 


The belief that the /wise leadership of the Communist Party has been and 
remains the crucial source of the power of the Soviet Armed Forces, the basis 
for, and the main principle underlying, their development/ permeates the 
entire book. The fact that the role of party leadership of the army and navy 
is constantly growing is a natural development. 


The materials contained in the collection convincingly demonstrate the fact 
that there is not a single area of military organizational development in 
which the mobilizing and guiding work of the CPSU, its Central Committee and 
the Politburo of the Central Committee has not been manifested. "Throughout 
the history of the Soviet State," the book says, “the party has untiringly 
directed the organizational development of the army and navy and the train- 
ing and indoctrination of the personnel in a spirit of selfless devotion to 








their socialist homeland, great awareness and a profound understanding 
by each officer and fighter of his great duty to defend the Soviet people 
great accomplishments" (p 101). 


Comrade L. I. Brezhnev is making a great personal contribution to the 
strengthening of the Armed Forces. As Marshal of the Soviet Union D. F. 
Ustinov, member of the Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee and minister 
of defense of the USSR, has stated, “our nation's defense capability, the 
strength of the Soviet Armed Forces and the name L. I. Brezhnev are 
inseparable.... Leonid Il‘ich enjoys exceptionally great love and respect 
in the army and navy."> 


The party follows a firm course of implementing the Leninist principle o! 
unit, of political and military leadership in all military matters. Com- 
bining the functions of political leader and organizer and indoctrinato: 
of the masses, it binds together the development of military theory and 
its practical impleaentation. 


fhe principles and conclusions contained in the book are of great importance: 

to the proper resolution of questions pertaining to the organizational develop- 
ment and training of the Armed Forces and to raising the effectiveness of 
party-political work as the most important means of implementing CPSU policy 

in the army and navy. “Party-political work with the personnel and their 
ideological conditioning have always been and remain a powerful weapons of 

our army,” says Comrade L. I. Brezhnev. “The power of this weapon has been 
tested in the heat of battle. Our enemies still fear it" (p 139). 


The party focuses party-political work upon improving the field, naval and 
air training of the personnel. The book notes that political training must 
take into account the characteristics of modern weapons and combat equipmert 
and the peculiarities of combat watch, as well as those qualitative changes 
which have occurred in the personnel in recent years. Comrade L. |. Brezhnev 
stresses the fact that party-political work cannot be separated from the 
combat activities of the troops, from their lives and everyday existence, 
that it is an integral part of the daily work of every Soviet officer. 


Of inestimable importance in the book are the summarizati-n of experience in 
pertorming party~political work in a combat situation an: Comrade L. I. 
brezhnev's reflections on the work style of political organs and political 
workers as the organizers of party-political work and the (=pertance of 
coordinating their work with the commanders and staffs; on the efficient 
selection of forms and methods of political work in accordance with the 
combat tasks to be performed; the creation of an atmosphere of party demand- 
ingness of, and respect for, the personnel, and of understanding and sat- 
isfying their needs and requests; on personal example, principle, spiritual 
generosity and closeness with the troops on the part of political workers, 
and so forth. 








The constitutional consolidation of the party's guiding role has further 
ightenced its authority and the responsibility and avant garde role of 
each communist. “The communists," states Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, “constitute 
the uniting force in the army and navy" (p 219). One of the most important 
directions for raising the effectiveness of organizational and ideological 
work in the torces Lies in constantly tncreasire the militancy of party 
Organizations. The book points out that political organs and party organiza- 
tions, together with commanders, “rally the personnel round the Communist 
Party, instill good moral-political and combat qualities in them and indoc- 
trinate them in a spirit of aware discipline, courage, heroism and combat 
fraternity with the armies of the socialist nations" (pp 172-173). 


in the performance of their mandatory military duty, almost all of the 
nation's male population serve a set term in the Armed Forces. “The army 
thus becomes a big school of life for our youth, an integral part of the 
overall system of Soviet indoctrination...," Comrade L. I. Brezhnev states. 
“Our military service is more than a school of combat skill. It is also a 
good school of ideological and physical conditioning, discipline and orgi~iza- 
tion" (pp 173, 262). The decree passed by the CPSU Central Committee, "On 
Further Improving Ideological and Political-Indoctrinational Work," points 
out that the Ministry of Defense and the Main Political Directorate of the 
Soviet Army and Navy are assigned the task of implementing measures aimed 

at further strengthening the indoctrinational role of the Soviet Armed Forces 
and the task of “adding to the glorious traditions of the army and navy, 
service in which provides a remarkable school of labor and military training, 
moral purity and courage, patriotism and comradeship."” In this connection 
the book substantiates the main areas of work for raising the effectiveness 
of the ideological-political and military indoctrination of the personnel. 


This book by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, outstanding political and government 
figure of modern times, is a brilliant example of the Leninist approach to 
the resolution of questions involved in the campaign for peace and against 
the aggressive policy of imperialism, and to the organization of reliable 
protection of the socialist homeland. Through assimilation of its extremely 
rich ideological-theoretical content will help military cadres to perform 
well the tasks involved in combat and political traini:rg, improving the 
combat readiness of the Armed Forces and communist indoctrination of Soviet 
fighting men in light of the requirements contained in the decree passed by 
the CPSU Central Committee, “On Further Improving Ideological and Political- 
Indoctrinational Work." 


FOOTNOTES 


1. L. I. Brezhnev, "Na strazhe mira i sotsializma" [On Guard of Peace and 
Socialism], Moscow, Politizdat, 1979, p 663. 


2. PRAVDA, 22 June 1979. 


3. Ibid., 17 June 1979. 
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EFFECTLVENESS OF SOVIET WARTIME NAVAL OPERATIONS DISCUSSED 


Moscow VOYENNO-LSTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 11-17 


[Article, published under the heading “The Great Patriotic War and the 
Postwar Period: Operational Art and Tactics," by First Deputy Commander-in- 
Chief of the Navy Flt Adm N. Smirnov: “The Navy in the War Years.” 

Passages enclosed in slantlines printed in boldface. ] 


[Text] The Great Patriotic War experience confirmed one of the most impor- 
tant principles of our military doctrine, the tenet that all services of the 
Armed Forces must be harmoniously developed and their close interaction 
organized as an essential condition for the attamment of victory over a 
powerful enemy. Our Navy, an important integral part of the Armed Forces 

of the USSR, was built up during the prewar years in accordance with this 
principle and with the nation's economic capabilities. 


Considering the military-political situation existing in the world at that 
time and the resulting necessity of preventing aggression on all naval sectors, 
the Communist Party and the Soviet Government adopted the decision to create 
the Pacific Fleet (1932) and the Northern Fleet (1933), and, in 1938, set 
the immense task of creating a Navy worthy of the powerful Soviet State. 

It took around 10 years to complete the task. The onset of World War II 
made it necessary to revise this program, however. In October of 1940 our 
government decreed that the building of battleships and heavy cruisers be 
halted and that efforts be concentrated upon the construction of medium and 
small fighting ships and upon the outfitting of large ships with a greater 
degree of readiness. 


The timeliness and correctness of this decision was confirmed by the fact that 
in 1941 industry provided the fleet with 57 ships, including 1 cruiser, 19 
destroyers and escort vessels, 3 minesweepers, 28 subm:rines, 4 netlayers, 

159 gunboats and 479 auxiliary craft. This addition tc the fleet was 
extremely useful in the war unleashed by the fascists against the Soviet 
Union. A total of 533 fighting ships were built on the slips of our ship- 
building industry during the prewar five-year plans, of which 312, with a 
total displacement of 243,200 tons, were commissioned by the beginning of 

the year.“ In addition, 477 gunboats of various types were also built 

during those years. 
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At the beginning of the war the fleets (Northern, Red Banner Saitic, Biack 
Sea and Pacific) and flotillas (Pinsk, Dunay, Caspian and Rec Sanner Amur) 
had 3 battleships, 7 light cruisers, 54 flotilla leaders and destrovers, 

22 escort vessels, 80 minesweepers, 287 torpedo boats, 212 submarines, more 
than 2,500 aircraft of various types and 260 coastal artiilery batteries.” 


Views on the role and place of the Navy and on its operationa!-strategi 
employment were set forth in guiding documents in effect before the war. 
They stated that the Soviet Navy, a component of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
was designated to insure the inviolability of maritime borders and nava! 
lines of communication. It was to be in a state of readiness for active 
ottensive operations on the open sea, in the air, along the cuast and near 
enemy bases; to actively defend our own areas and naval bases; to interact 
with ground forces and the aviation to support operations in coastai areas; 
and to support our own naval shipping operations and to disrupt enemy lines 
of communication. 


Special importance was attached to a system of degrees of readiness for the 
fleets and flotillas, which had been developed and placed into effect, 
making it possible to put their forces into a high state of readtuecs: 
extremely rapidly to perform combat missions. This was one of the important 
factors making it possible for the fleets to avoid losses from unexpec'!ed 
enemy attacks upon naval bases and other facilities. 


The oattleships and cruisers which had a large offensive capacity, were 
considered to be the nucleus of the fleet. Submarines were regarded as 

a branch designated mainly for operations on naval lines of communication. 
The aviation was assigned missions in support of the operations and the 
daily combat activities of the fleet. The Navy Combat Pegulations, however, 
did not treat surface forces, especially light forces, as the main branch 
of naval forces in all cases. They stressed the fact that the role and 
importance of branches of naval forces and of the different classes of ships 
were to be determined in each specific case by the mission assigned, the 
balance of power and the military-geographic conditions of the theater of 
military operations. 


Such were the basic prewar views on the operational-strategic employment of 
the Navy. They oriented naval forces toward combating a powerful enemy at 
sea and on land. 


At the same time, the uniqueness of the situation resulting from the unexpected 
unleashing of the war could not fail to affect the strategic employment of the 
Navy. Prominence was assigned primarily to /immediate support missions for 

the ground forces by the fleets and flotillas/. During the first period of 

the war, for example, the naval aviation was mainly employed in operations on 
the land front. In the summer of 1941 not just bombers and naval ground-attack 
aircraft, but torpedo-bombers and even reconnaissance seaplanes as well, were 
employed as bombers for delivering strikes against the enemy. Around one- 
fourth of all the flights made by naval aviation during the entire war were 
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perlormed for the ground forces. These operations resulted in the destruc- 
mn of more than 1,500 tanks, more than 9,000 motor vehicles and around 
130,000 soldiers and officers.® Naval artillery was extensively employed 
in strikes against troops and equij ment on the naval flanks of enemy forces. 
[he powerful long-range artillery of the KBF [Red Banner Baltic Fleet] 
served as a powerful shield of fire and as the basis for the defense of 
the tactical approaches to Leningrac. During the period 1941-1943 it 
destroyed 74 enemy artillery batteries and silenced others in 12,868 
instances. It destroyed around 100 fire points and 404 permanent pil!boxes, 
earth-and-timber emplacements and command posts. Naval artillery tired 
25,565 shells at the enemy during the 12 days of an operation to rout 
German fascist troops near Leningrad in January 1944. Ships of the Black 
Sea Fleet carried out 165 artillery strikes against the enemy near defending 
Odessa. They conducted very heavy fire against the fascists besieging 
Sevastopol’ 407 times, firing around i3,500 large- and medium-caliber shells. 


The detense of naval bases and ports occupied a special place in the 
operations of the Navy. This task, performed jointly with ground forces, 
was of strategic importance. The heroic defense of Odessa, which immo- 
bilized the Romanian army for more than 2 months, produced heavy losses, 
held up the advance of the southern flank of the “Sud" army group and 
frustrated the strategic plans of the Hitlerite command. The unparalleled 
eight-month defense of Sevastopol’ tied up a 300,000-man enemy grouping, 
preventing it from entering the offensive in the south. 


More than 400,000 sailors fought directly on the land fronts as part of 
rifle divisions and regiments and naval rifle brigades. In addition, the 
fleets had around 100,000 men in nava) infantry units, who participated in 
the defense of naval bases and islands and in many naval landing operations. 


The /landing of naval landing forces/ became one of the forms of assistance 
provided ground troops by naval forces. They were landed during both 
detensive and offensive operations. In the former case the mission of the 
naval landing forces was to halt or retard the advance of attacking enemy 
troops on naval axes. In an offensive by our troops, on the other hand, 
naval landing forces were assigned the following missions: to help the 
naval flanks of ground forces penetrate the enemy's defense; to capture 
bridgeheads for a subsequent offensive; and to capture enemy bases, ports 
and strong points. 


By the fourth day of the war the Dunay Military Flotilla had begun landing 
naval forces, as a result of whose actions our troops occupied more than 

75 kilometers of the enemy-held bank of the Dunay, which held up the forcing 
of this water barrier by the enemy. 


In September 1941 the Black Sea Flezc set ashore a naval landing force 
consisting of the 3d Black Sea Navl Infantry Regiment (1,929 men) near 
Grigor'evka. Its mission was to restore the defense line in the eastern 
sector of the Odessa Defense Area. Two enemy infantry divisions lost around 
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6,000 soldiers and ofiicers as a result of coordimated strixes Dy (tne ianding 
force, ground forces, the aviation and ships. The assigned mission was 
: omp leted. 


The largest naval landing operation was the Kerch*-Feodosiya opecation 
onducted by the Transcaucasus Front and the Black Sea Fleet between 
25 December 1941 and 2 January 1942. This operation had the following 
objectives: to liberate the Kerch' peninsula, to weaken the blockade of 
“svastopol’® and to create good conditions for subsequent operations | 
liberate the Crimea. The landing force, which was made up of units 
the Slst Army, was landed on the northern shore of the Kerch' peninsul: 
the Azov Flotilla and on the eastern shore by the Kerch' Navai Base. 
Units of the 44th Army were landed from combat ships and transports of 
the Black Sea Fleet directly at the port of Feodosiya. A total of 42, 
men were landed and 198 guns, 256 mortars, 43 tanks, 348 motor vehicles 
and tractors, 1800 horses and 1,579 tons of cargo were unloaded. An air- 
borne landing force consisting of a battalion was landed near Arabat or 
31 December to prevent the enemy's Kerch" grouping of forces from with- 
drawing along the Arabatskaya Strelka. The Kerch" peninsula was iiberated 
as a result of this operation. In addition, the enemy removed part of its 
forces from the Southern Front and from Sevastopol’ to this sector. The 
German lith Army near Sevastopol’ switched to a defense for a certain 
period of time. 
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Landing groups were also set ashore by the Northern and Red Banner Baltic 
fleets and flotillas to assist the defending troops. Half cf all the 
landing groups involved in the Great Patriotic War were landed during the 
straiegic defense. 


Naval landing forces played an equally important role in the front offensive 
operations. They helped to increase the rate of advance by the troops, cut 
off coastal routes of withdrawal and occupied important areas, islands and 
enemy strong points. Landing group operations became an integral part of 
many army and even front operations. 


The Novorossiysk Landing operation was planned and executed by the North 
Caucasus Front in this manner in September 1943. Troops of the 18th Army 
and forces of the Black Sea Fleet interacted closely in this operation. 

The enemy's defense was broken down and the fascist invaders were removed 
from Novorossiysk by the coordinated efforts of ground troops, ships and 
aviation in the 5 days of the operation. This cperation laid the foundation 
for the liberation of the Taman' Peninsula. Tactical landing forces set 
ashore by the Black Sea Fleet and the Azov Flotilla in the areas of Temryuk 
and Solenoye Lake. 


A powerful bridgehead was created for the subsequent liberation of the Crimea 
as a result of the Kerch'-El'tingen landing operation carried out by forces 
of the 18th and 56th armies of the North Caucasus Front, the 4th Air Army 
and forces of the Black Sea Fleet and the Azov Flotilla at the end of 1943. 
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Naval landing forces of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet liberated the islands of 
the Bjorko Archipelage in Juse 1944, as a result of which the threat to the 
flank and rear of forces of the Leningrad Front was lifted and fleet forces 
in Vyborg Bay were free to deploy to support the offensive along the coast 

of the Gulf of Finland. Two corps of the 8th Army, together with forces of 
the Red Banner Baltic Fleet, carried out the Moonzund landing operation at a 
rapid rate in the fall of that same year. Its successful completion gave our 
forces control over the entrances to the Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of Rigs, 
created a threat to the left flank of the fascist forces and expanded our 
possibilities for fleet operations on enemy lines of communication in the 
middle and southern parts of the Baltic Sea. 


in October 1944 landing forces of the Northern Fleet set ashore in enemy-held 
coastal territory provided the ground forces with considerable assistance 
for routing German fascist forces in the Polar Region. 


The Pacific Fleet and the Red Banner Amur Flotilla set ashore 14 landing 
groups during the brief period of war with imperialist Japan. Naval landing 
operations performed at the North Korean ports of Yuki, Rashin, Seishin and 
Genzan permitted the Pacific forces to reach the rear of the Guangdong Army, 
severed its coastal line of communications and deprived it of its main 
evacuation bases. The fleet was essentially blockading the enemy from the 
sea, while it was being subjected to powerful strikes by our land forces. 
Naval landing forces liberated islands of the Kuril chain and helped the 
troops to liberate Southern Sakhalin. Landing groups set ashore by the Red 
Banner Amur Flotilla helped troops of the 2d Far East Front penetrate the 
enemy's defense and capture the cities of (Sakhalyan), Fuyang, (Zhaokhe), 
Harbin and others. 


Landing operations performed by the fleets and flotillas during the Great 
vatriotic War were thus of considerable assistance to the Soviet Army, both 
in a defense and in an offensive. 


The /defense of naval, lake and river lines of communication/, over which 
troops, equipment and national economic freight were transported, became one 
of the most important operational-strategic tasks performed by the Navy in 
the Great Patriotic War. 


Naval lines of communi ation were especially important in the North, since 
transport operations over the Kirov Railway and the Belomorsk-Baltic Canal 
had already come to a halt in September 1941. In addition to this, in 
August 1941, the Northern Fleet began to perform the extremely difficult 
task of protect‘ng external routes used by allied convoys within its opera- 
tional zone. 


In order to perform these tasks the Northern Fleet had to rapidly organize 
reconnaissance and patrol service and antisubmarine air and anti-mine defense, 
to reinforce forces covering the most important sections of coastal lines of 
communication with coastal defense batteries and to add observation and com 
munications posts on the coastline and islands of the Barents and Kara seas, 
with limited personnel and equipment. 
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- diversity and tie continuous deve lopment of forms and methods er@mloyed 
by the Northern Fleet in operations performed to deferi Internal and external 
naval lines of communication made it possible successfully to take 2,565 
transports over internal lines of communication, hauling 1,172,007 troops 
and civilians and more than 1.5 million tons of cargo.§ They made it pos- 
sible for 77 allied convoys with a total of 1,464 transports to pass through. 





The Red Banner Baltic Fleet had to perform the naval comwnications mission 
under especially difficult conditions. The extremely great danger posed by 
mines and the vulnerability of lines of communication not only to aircraft, 
but to coastal artillery as well, demanded great effort on the part of ‘leet 
forces, a search for methods of combat operations consistent with the situa~ 
tion and heroism on the part of the personnel. The Red Banner Baltic Fleet 
accomplished the regrouping of forces znd evacuation of the garrison at 
Hanko and hauled supplies to troops at the Oraniyenbaum bridgehead and urits 
at the Kronshtadt Naval Base. In September-November 1941 the ships trans- 
ported formations of the 8th Army from Oraniyenbaum to Leningrad. Betveen 
October 1943 and January 1944 the fleet performed an operation to transport 
the Jd Assault Army from Leningrad and Lisiy Nos to the Oraniyenbaum bridge- 
head. The Red Banner Baltic Fleet transported more than 1 million men and 
around 1.5 million tons of cargo over naval lines of communication during 
the war. 


The Ladoga Flotilla had a great role in waintaining the line of communication 
over Lake Ladoga, which was vitally important to besieged Leningrad. “ne 
flotilla’s mission included both protecting transport operations and per- 
forming them as well. It prevented any disruption »f lake communications 
throughout the war and hauled gore thag 1 million aen and more than 1.6 ail- 


lion tons of cargo over water routes. 


Black Sea lines of communication had a special role during the defense of 
Odessa, Sevastopol’ and the Caucasus, as well as in offensive operations, 
primarily the transporting of troops and military equipment. The Slack Sea 
Fleet hauled more than 65,000 people and 25,000 tons of cargo to Odessa. 

More than 420,000 people and around 400,000 tons of cargo were evacuated 

from Odessa during the same period, !! Large fleet ships were enlisted for 
large-scale transport operations, which simultaneously reinforced our defense 
with their artillery fire. 


Ships of the Black Sea Fleet made a large contribution to the heroic defense 
of Sevastopol’, hauling more than 100,000 people and 120,000 tons of military 
and national econog)c cargo to Sevastopol’, primarily with their own person- 
nel and equipment. Between February and September 1943 the fleet continu- 
ously brought replacements and supplies to troops defending in Malaya zenlya. 
Over 2 million people and more than 2 million tons of garse were hauled 

over Black Sea lines of communication during the war. 


The tlotilias assisted the forces considerably with military transport 
operations. During the Lasi-Kishinev, Belgrad, Budapest and Vienna operations, 
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the Dunay Flotilla alone transported or conveyed across the river more than 
909,000 men, 1500 tanks and self-propelled artillery pieces, 7,000 guns and 
mortars and 450,000 tons of various types of cargo. 


\ total of 10 million military personnel and civilians and 110 million tons 
of military and national economic freight were hauled over our internal water 
routes during the war. This was a considerable contribution by the Navy 

to the achievement of victory over our enemy. 


The fact that fascist Germany's economy was extremely dependent upon imports 
of many types of strategic raw materials and its need to feed an enormous 
army spread over the European Continent made naval transport operations 
highly important. Nickel ore to meet 65-70 percent of the needs of industry 
reached Germany over the Barents Sea. Troops and aircraft operating in 
northern Norway received all their supplies by sea. Swedish iron ore and 
Finnish lumber were shipped over the Baltic Sea. Oil was transported along 
the western coast of the Black Sea. The importance of naval lines of com- 
munication for the enemy increased during our offensive, since enemy groupings 
pressed against the sea in the Baltic area and the Crimea could only receive 
supplies and subsequently, only be evacuated, *y sea. 


Because of this /the campaign against enemy naval transport operations/ was 
one of the most important tasks of the Navy during the Great Patriotic War, 
the stability of our forces’ defense and the pace of their offensive 
depending greatly upon the success of that campaign. In fact, two trans- 
ports with a displacement of 6,000 tons each and one tanker with a displace- 
ment of 3,000 tons (which could be sunk with a few torpedoes) delivered on 

a single run a quantity of military supplies and equipment which could only 
be destroyed on land with 3,000 air sorties. A single transport with a dis- 
placement of 5,000-6,000 tons could deliver a quantity of freight on a single 
run, which could only be hauled on at least 250 rail cars. A tanker of medi- 
um displacement delivered around 3,000 tons of fuel on a single grip, enough 
to fuel 1,500 twin-engine bombers or as many as 5,000 fighters.! 


More than 42,000 German and Romanian soldiers and officers attempting to 
evacuate from the Crimea perished on ships and vessels destroyed by forces 
of the Black Sea Fleet during an ll-day period in May 1944 alone. The 
fa.cist command clearly felt their loss in August, when our forces conduc- 
tec the Lasi-Kishinev operation. 


In Decree OKW No. 36 signed by Hitler on 22 September 1941, he stated the 
fol'owing about the successes achieved in operations performed by the 
Northen Fleec on the enemy's naval lines of communication: “The enemy's 
disruption of our coastal lines of communication in the polar region have 
limited even more the possibilities for inp lensating the plans of the 
mountain rifle corps--to reach Murmansk this year." ? 


During the war the Navy sent more than 1400 enemy transports and more than 
1300 combat ships to the bottom. The sea swallowed up many thousands of 
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Hitlerite soldiers and officers, tanks, guns, motor vehicles and othr 
military equipment along with them. These could mot be used against our 
troops on the Soviet-German front. This assistance to the Soviet Amy by 
the fleet was unquestionably of more than operational importance. 


The active campaign conducted by our fleets at sea provided substantial 
assistance for naval forces of the allies in the anti-Hitlerite coalition 
Operating in other sea and ocean theaters. During the war the Germen 
fascist command was forced to concentrate considerable seagoing and aviation 
forces for action against the Soviet Navy, frequently transferring them from 
the Atlantic Ocean and from the North and Mediterranean seas. During the 
period 1941-1944 the enemy continuously kept an average of up 20 percent 

of its submarines in our naval theaters, which contributed a great deal to 
the allies’ successful accomplishment of their missions in the “battle for 
the Atlantic.” 


The successful employment of the Navy during the wat was due to the increased 
combat strength of the fleets ‘mainly light forces and aviation) and the 
improvement of their weapons and equipment; use of the fleets in complete 
accordance with the concepts of Headquarters and improvement of their inter- 
action with other services of armed forces; the accumulation of combat 
experience and improvement of the organizational skills of admirals and 
officers; and the good morale, fighting ability, mass heroism and courage 

of the personnel. 


The Great Patriotic War thus demonstrated the fact that the navy has an 
important role even in warfare against a continental enemy. The special 
nature of this war made it necessary to enlist considerable naval forces for 
a lengthy period of time for direct action in battles fought on the land 
fronts. They made their greatest contribution to the victory with their 
operations at sea, however, by preventing the disruption of naval trans- 
port operations, engaging in a determined battle against enemy shipping 
operations and combat ships, and performing naval landing operations 
together with land forces. | 


Our navy's combat experience is extremely multifaceted. Its influence will 
long be felt in the organizational development and the operational and 
combat training of the Armed Forces as a whole and of the Navy in particular. 
It is highly important even now. 
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WARTIME ANTITANK OPERATIONS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 18-23 


[Article, published under the heading “The Great Patriotic War aad the 
Postwar Period,” by Lt Col A. Tsynkalov: “Combating Enemy Antitank 
Weapons in the Third Period of the War] 


[Text] The large-scale equipment of wnits and formations of modern armies 
with tanks and other armored vehicles has resulted in a situation in which 
armored targets are among the most important targets on the battlefield. 

A modern combined-arms battle therefore consists mainly in combating them 
with antitank weapons (PTS), as recent local wars have demonstrated. 


Extremely broad experience in combating encsy tanks and overcoming an enemy's 
antitank defense was acquired in the Greet Patriotic War. Tiis article 
discusses certain trends in the development of methods of cunbating anti- 
tank weapons for overcoming the antitank defcnses of German fascist forces. 


During the war the Hitlerite command made extensive use of field and anti- 
aircraft artillery, aviation and special antitank weapons and tanks for 
combating tanks. 


In 1943 the enemy began including hollow-charge shells in battle scales of 
ammunition for the systems with a caliber of up to 155mm to make the field 
artillery more effective for combating our tanks. They could destroy 
armored targets at a range of up to 800 meters. The aviation was also 
equipped with armor-piercing shells and antitank bombs. The special anti- 
tank weapons of the German fascist forces were also continuously being 
improved. The effective firing range and the armor-piercing capability of 
the Hitlerites’ antitank artillery had increased three-fold by the summer 
of 1943. Self-propelled antitank artillery and special close-combat anti- 
tank weapons (panzerfausts, antitank rifles, grenades, and others) were 
created. 


As a multipurpose weapon, tanks were also the most effective antitank weapon, 
especially in an offensive and during the conduct of a mobile de ense. 
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An analysis of losses of Soviet tanks on the battlefield shows that an 
average of 75 percent of them were destroyed with artillery and tank fire 


at distances of 500 to 1500 meters. 


Close-combat antitank weapons accounted 


for 12.6 percent of the losses, antitank mines 9 percent, and the aviation 
3.4 percent. 


The Hitlerites created adequitel, high densities of antitank weapons for 


defending the main axes in 1944-1945 (see Table). 


Although the enemy 


echeloned anticank weapons throughout the tactical defense zone, the bulk 
of these weapons were positioned in the main battle zone, 6 to # kilometers 


in depth. 


located at the first two positions. 


Table: 


Up to 80 percent of ‘he antitank weapons within thai zone were 


Density of Enemy Antitank Weapons on the Axes of the Main Thrusts 
by Fronts of the Soviet Arny* 
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* Table compiled from materials taken from Central Archives of the USSR 
Ministry of Defense: f. 307, in. 4148, file 223, s. 6; file 344, s. 15; 
f. 332, im. 4950, file 34, s. 152-153; f£. 299, in. 76781, file ll, s. 9; 


f. 408, in. 10013, file 19, s. 194; £. 345, in. 5512, file 131, s. 1-2. 


Key: 
l. Operation 8. Total density of antitank weapons 
2. Front 9. Uman'-Botosani 
3. Density of enemy antitank 10. L'vov-Sandomic rz 
weapons per kilometer of front ll. Wisla-Oder 
4. Tanks and assault guns 12. East Prussian 
5. Antitank guns 13. Berlin 
6. Field artillery pieces 14. Ukrainian Front 
7. Close-combat antitank weapons 15. Belorussian Front 
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The enemy employed aviation and long-range artillery for destroying Soviet 
tanks on the march and in assembly and aftack positions. 


All of the enemy's antitank weapons engaged in succession in the battic 
against our tanks, as they approached the forward edge of the enemy's 
defense and as they penetrated its main zone, 


The most important offensive operations carried out during the third period 

of the Great Patriotic War demonstrated the fact that successful penetra- 

tion of the enemy's defense depended primarily upon the degree of destruction 
of antitank weapons and the pace of the attack, as well as upon the effective- 
ness of fire support for the attacking tanks. Destruction of the enemy's 
antitank weapons with artillery fire and air strikes during preparation of 

the attack was especially important. 


The L*vov-Sandomierz, Wisla-Oder, Berlin and other operations showed that 
highly reliable fire destruction of antitank weapons was achieved with power- 
ful but not lengthy artillery preparation. Artillery strikes at the begin- 
ning and the end of the artillery preparation were especially important. 

The enemy's antitank defense was suppressed during artillery preparation 

to the entire depth of the main defensive zone. Due to the fact that the 
caliber of almost 70 percent of the artillery was less than 100mm, however, 
we were able reliably to suppress the enemy's antitank weapons at the first 
and second positions to a depth of up to 5 kilometers. 


Guns fired by direct laying were used extremely effectively for destroying 
observed enemy antitank weapons during the artillery preparation. Their 
average density was 20-30, and in some operations up to 60 or more, units 
per kilometer of breakthrough sector. Along with the artillery, the 
tactical aviation performed a large number of missions to destroy enemy 
antitank weapons. During the war it performed 46.5 percent of all its 
sorties in support of the combat operations of tanks and infantry. 


The aviation suppressed antitank defenses by delivering massed strikes by 
ground-attack and bomber division and corps against the enemy's antitank 
strong points and areas, artillery positions, antitank and tank reserves. 
These operations were ordinarily planned to coincide in time and by target 
with artillery strikes, tank and infantry actions. 


Strikes by the aviation and artillery were most typically carried owt in the 
following sequence (it can be traced, using the example of the third Belorus- 
sian front in the East Prussian operation). A massed strike involving the 
bulk of the bombers and up to 20 percent of the grourd-attack aircraft was 
carried out prior to the beginning of artillery preparation against targets 
in the enemy's main defense zone. During the artillery preparation the 
aviation would deliver strikes against enemy antitank weapons, tanks and 
other weapons on the flanks of the breakthrough sector, in the depth of the 
main zone and in the sccond defense zone. Aviation preparation was completed 
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immediately prior to the attack by tanks and infantry with a massed strike 

by large aviation forces against antitank targets in the breakthrough sector. 
With the beginning of the attack by tanks and infantry, fire destruction of 
antitank weapons and tanks in the enemy's defensive depth was carried out 
during the period of artillery and air support of the attack and close artil- 
lery support of the attackine forces. 


3 


When the enemy had a deep antitank defense with a high density of antitank 
weapons in the main defense zone (the East Prussian operation of the second 
Belorussian Front and the Wisla-Oder and Berlin operations of the first 
Selorussian Front), artillery support of the tank and infantry attack was 
performed with a single or double rolling barrage to a depth of 2-4 kilometers 
or PSO [successive fire concentration]. This made it possible considerably 

to reduce the effectiveness of the enemy's antitank fire for surmounting 

the first and second positions in the enemy's main defense zone. 


Continuity when switching from artillery preparation to artillery support 

of the attack was extremely important for achieving the maximum effects 
from fire against antitank weapons and other enemy weapons during the tank 
attack against the enemy's first deferse position. In the third Belorussian 
Front, during the Vitebsk-Orsha operation, for example, fire was conducted 
during the final artillery strike with a buildup to the maaximum rate. It 
differed little in power and nature from a rolling barrage, which was used 
to achieve surprise in switching to the attack. Two or three minutes before 
the end of artillery preparation a third of the artillery switched fire to 
the first line of the rolling barrage (200 meters from the forward edge). 
When the artillery preparation had been completed the remainder of the 
artillery also switched fire to that line, but it fired in short waves 
("creeping™ fire) keeping up with the advance of the attacking tanks and 
infantry.” This made it possible to break through the first position with 
relatively light tank losses. 


Antitank weapons and tanks were ordinarily destroyed by the aviation at the 
beginning of aviation support of the attack with echeloned strikes, with 
40 to 60 aircraft taking part in each. The areas against which echelon of 
aircraft delivered its strikes were successively moved 1-1.5 kilometers 
into the enemy's defensive depth, which inflicted continuous and powerful 
fire damage against the enemy's antitank weapons from the air. 


Close artillery support of tarxs and infantry during a battle in the depth 
of the enemy's tactical defense zone was carried out against sectors 
designated in advance with successive fire concentration, as well as fire 
requested by the commanders of tank subunits and units and by artillery 
spotters on radio-equipped tanks. 


For purposes of increasing the effectiveness of fire action against enemy 
antitank weapons and tanks during this period, the artillery command was 
regrouped under rifle battalions and regiments and tank brigades. 
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Combat experience in the Great Patriotic War demonstrated the urgent 
need for direct support of tanks in the first extended line by self- 
propelled artillery pieces, which destroyed antitank weapons with fire 
and engaged in battle with counterattacking enemy tanks. Armored self- 
propelled artillery was created for the performance of these tasks. In 
1943 it was already an organizational part of tank formations and pro- 
vided the best means of tank fire support in an attack. Because of their 
armor and good mcbility self-propelled artillery pieces could operate 
right in the combat formations of tanks, and their more powerful guns 
made it possible to destroy enemy antitank weapons before our armored 
vehicles came within the enemy's effective firing range. 


In the most successful operations the ratio of self-propelled artillery 
units to tanks providing direct support of infantry (NPP) during the break- 
through of the enemy's defense was 1:2. That is, every two tanks were 
supported by one self-propelled artillery piece. 


Our experience in a number of operations carried out during the third 
period of the Great Patriotic War taught us that following artillery and 
air preparation of an attack, tanks providing direct support of the 
infantry were subjected to fire from undamaged enemy tanks and antitank 
weapons and those moved up to the breakthrough sector, as soon as they 
reached a depth of 1.5-2 kilometers (in front of the second position) and 
especially at a depth of 3-5 kilometers (in front of the artillery fire 
positions and the third position), while the density of artillery fire 
dropped after artillery support had ceased. 


In such cases the effectiveness of the battle against enemy antitank weapons 
and tanks depended upon the formation of the combat order of tanks providing 
direct support of the infantry, upon their operating tactics and their clese 
interaction with subunits of self-propelled artillery pieces. 


As a rule, the self-propelled artillery attacked within the combat forma- 
tions of the infantry and supported tanks in the first extended line with 
their fire. The second tank echslon (when a tank brigade was formed into 
two echelons) advanced behind the combat formations of the infantry, 
separated by a distance of up to 200 meters. 


Heavy tanks were used for breaking through the enemy's strong antitank 
defense, which was the case in the first Belorussian Front during the Berlin 
Operation and in the second Belorussian Front during the East Prussian 
Operation. They comprised 33 percent? and 70 percent” respectively of 

tanks providing direct support of infantry in those operations. 


The combat characteristics of armored vehicles were highly important for 
successfully combating enemy antitank weapons and tanks. All tvyes of Soviet 
tanks were therefore continuously improved during the war years. The caliber 
of the tank guns was increased from 76mm to 85mm on medium tanks and from 
76mm to 122mm on heavy tanks. As a result, their direct firing range was 
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increased by 30-50 percent, and their target destroying effectiveness 
improved. The protective armor was strengthened, the field of view was 
improved by mounting commander's cupolas on the combat vehicles, and the 
firing precision and maneuvering capabilities of the tanks were increased. 


when formations of mobile task forces of armies and fronts were introduced 
into a breakthrough (committed to a battle to complete a breakthrough), 
antitank weapons and tanks in front of the area and on the fianks of the 
breakthrough sector were destroyed by artillery and aviation during the 
period of artillery and air support of the commitment action and with 

fire from tanks, self-propelled artillery pieces, artillery and mortars 

of the forward detachments (brigades in the first echelon). 


For ¢ le, ‘ive artillery brigades and the artillery of four rifle divi- 
sions’ provided artillery support for the commitment to battle of the 

3d Guards Tank Army in the L"vov-Sandomierz Operation, and the commitment 
to battle of the 2d Guards Tank Army in the Berlin Operation was supported 
by five artillery brigades and two regiments and by the artillery of five 
rifle divisions.” This made it possible in the zones in which the tank 
armies were committed to battle to draw upon 8 to 12 artillery and mortar 
battalions for destroying enemy antitank weapons. 


The artillery ordinarily suppressed the enemy's antitank defense before the 
front and on the flanks of the mobile groups to a depth of 4-5 kibmeters 

from the commitment position, but most reliably, to a depth of 2-2.5 kilo- 
meters. The most effective destruction of antitank weapons was achieved when 
fire was planned in advance and when it was requested and adjusted by officer- 
artillerymen from radio-equipped tanks located within the combat formations 

of .he tank battalions. 


The aviation performed a large number of missions to destroy enemy antitank 
weapons and tanks during the commitment to battle of mobile groups. During 
this period, as a rule, antitank defenses were suppressed in an air offen- 
sive involving up to 70 percent of the front’s aviation.” The air offensive 
involved the following: preliminary air preparation, during which tank and 
antitank reserves were suppressed; immediate air preparation (the aviation 
continued to deliver strikes against reserves and to suppress antitank 
weapons, tanks and artillery in front of the commitment position and on 

the flanks); and air support of the actions of forward detachments and of 
the attack by the main forces, during which time, along with carrying out 
strikes against reserves, the aviation suppressed enemy antitank weapons and 
tanks in front of the attacking tanks, as requested by the commanders of 
tank and mechanized formations. The most powerful air attacks against the 
e\vemy's antitank defense were carried out during the first ? to 3 hours 

fc llowing the commitment of the mobile groups. 


When the mobile groups reached the operational depth and were separated from 
the main forces of the fronts and armies, they were deprived of the artillery 
support of combined-arms formations. The enemy's antitank defenses at 

















intermediate defense lines were suppressed and the battle against enewny 
tanks was carried out during this period by organic and attached artillery 
and aviation and with tank and motorized infantry fire. 


Success in combating enemy antitank weapons and tanks in the operational 
depth depended greatly upon the ocsree of saturation of tank and mechanized 
corps (or tank armies) with artillery, primarily self-propelled, and upon 
the quantity of aviation attached to or -upporting a mobile group. 


The number of artillery guns and mortars averaged 18-20 for each battalion 
in the tank armies. The ratio of self-propelled artillery pieces to tanks 
fluctuated, one medium or heavy self-propelled artillery piece tor three or 
tour tanks. 


Artillery tank support groups were created according to the nurber of tank 
brigades for close support of the bypgades. As a rule, they consisted 
mainly of self-propelled artiilery. These groups sometimes included tank 
destroyer and rocket artillery. The creation of highly mobile Cank support 
artillery groups made the tank brigades more independent for combating 
enemy antitank weapons and tanks when engaged in highly mobile combat 
actions. 


In the most important operations carried out during the third period of the 
war, a tank army in the operational depth was supported by up to three air 
corps. 


The large-scale employment of close-combat antitank weapons in the German 
fascist army lent urgency to the problem of combating them and sharply 
limited the independence of tanks operating on the battlefield. Additional 
steps had to be taken in support of the actions of armored vehicles. 

These included, among others, thorough reconnoitering of enemy fire positions 
and concentrations of antitank weapons and their destruction with artillery 
fire and air strikes. It was made mandatory for each tank to be accompanied 
by sub-machine gunners (the Berlin Operation). Security was stepped up for 
parked tanks. The most important condition for suppressing and destroying 
close-combat antitank weapons was continuous and close interaction between 
individual tanks and small infantry groups, both during the breakthrough of 
the enemy's defense anu during actions in the operational depth, especially 
in woods and at population points. 


Our experience in the war thus demonstrated the fact that the development 

of means of combating enemy antitank weapons by Soviet troops in operations 
carried out during the third period of the war was influenced most by such 
factors as the combat characteristics of the enemy's antitank wespons and 
improvement of the enemy's antitank defenses. Practically all of che weapons 
possessed by the troops were enlisted for combating enemy antitank weapons 
and tanks. In offensive operations this task was pe formed in several ways 
simultaneously. 
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the main methods employed were the following: increasing the degree of 
destruction of enemy antitank weapons with artillery fire and air strikes 
during preparation of the attack; improving the combat orders of tank units 
and formations for purposes of achieving the most effective interaction 
among all weapons during ar attack; improving the combat characteristics 

of tanks and self-prepelleu artillery; creating the most acceptable orga- 
nizational structure for tank units and formations; and providing continuous 
fire support for the attacking echelon of tanks for the duration of combat 
operations. 


An analysis of recent local wars involving modern tanks and antitank weapons 
and the general trend in the development of modern military art have con- 
firmed the value of our extremely rich experience in combating enemy anti- 
tank weapons in the Great Patriotic War. Its continued study and creative 
application in the practical combat training of the troops will contribute 
to the succesesf=:! sccomplishment of tasks assigned the Armed Forces by the 
25th CPSU Congress. 
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AARTIML EMPLOYMENT OF CLOSE SUPPORT AVIATION DISCUSSED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAIL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 s‘gned to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 24-31 


{[Article, published under the heading “The Great Patriotic War and the 
Postwar Period,” by Col 0. Frantsev: “From the Experience of the 
Employment of Aviation in Front Counterattacks.” Passages enclosed 

in slantlines printed in boldface. ] 


[Text] Our theory of the army defensive operation was the most highly 
developed prior to the Great Patriotic War. Front and especially, stra- 
tegic, defensive operatiums did not receive the attention due them. 
Defensive operations were to be conducted mainly on secondary axes. 
Counterattacks were considered to be one of the active and decisive 
methods of combating an enemy which had breached the defense. An impor- 
tant role was assigned to the aviation, which, according to the draft 
1941 Field Service Regulations, “attacks the enemy which has breached the 
defense, together with the goubat echelons, and... covers our troops 
against an air attack ...." 


Defense had an important place in the battle ayainst the German fascist 

army in the Great Patriotic War, and due to circumstances developing during 
the first period of the war, represented the predominate type of combat 
operations conducted by our troops. Contrary to prewar views, operational 
defense tasks were performed most thoroughly and successfully on the scale 

of front, and not army, operations. Defensive operations were carried out 
not only on secondary axes, but also on the main strategic axes. They were 
conducted by the forces of armies and fronts. Counterattacks, as an integral 
part of defensive operations, were therefore subdivided into army and front 
attacks. 


Army counterattacks ordinarily had the following objectives: to halt the 
enemy's advance, to eliminate groupings of enemy troops which had breached 
tne defense, to regain a position or to prevent the development of a 
tactical success into an operation«! success. 
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Front counterattacks were more decisive. Their objective was not just to 
halt the enemy's advance and destroy an enemy grouping breaching the defense, 
but also to effect a turning point in the course of a front defensive opera- 
tion and to create conditions for a subsequent switch to a counteroffensive 
by our troops. This was the case, for example, in the defensive operation 
carried out on the tactical approaches to Moscow in the fall of 1941, near 
Stalingrad in the fall of 1942 and on the Kursk salient in the sumer of 1943. 


Front (or army) second echelons and reserves, troops of the first operational 
echelon and those of the adjacent front (or army), as well as troops taken 
from other axes, were used for conducting counterattacks. 


Differences in the scope and cbjectives of counterattacks determined the 
differences in their air support requirements. An analysis of the defensive 
operations shows that relatively small aviation forces were ordinarily 
enlisted to support troops taking part in army counterattacks. This article 
discusses the air support provided for front counterattacks, during which 
the main air forces of a front (or an air army) were used. 


Prior to the counterattacks, Headquarters, Supreme High Command, frequently 
beefed up front forces with long-range bomber (or long-range aviation) forma- 
tions, and sometimes with adjacent air army formations. A total of 220 air- 
craft of the first, second and third long-range bomber corps (commanded 
respectively by Major General of Aviation V. I. Izotov and Colonels K. N. 
Smirnov and N. S. Skripko) assisted the Western Front for example, during 
the routing of the Smolensk-Yartsevo enemy grouping between 26 and 

28 July 1941.* In a counterattack carried out by troops of the Voronezh 
Frent near Prokhorovka on 12 and 13 July 1943, combat missions were per- 
formed by the 2d Air Army (commanded by Lieutenant General of Aviation S. A. 
Krasovskiy) and part of the 17th Air Army (commanded by Lieutenant General 
of Aviation V. A. Sudets) of the adjacent Southwest Front. Formations of 
the second Ukraintan Front's Sth Air Army (commanded by Colonel General of 
Aviation S. K. Goryunov) were placed into action on the Budapest axis (near 
Lake Balaton) between 27 January and 7 February 1945. 


Depending upon the situation, plans for the employment of aviation in counter- 
attacks were compiled in advance or during the course of defensive operations. 


Detailed plans for interaction with ground forces were not always compiled 
during the preparation of counterattacks in the first period of the war, and 
this had a negative effect upon the results of combat operations. An 
example of this is the counterattack carried out near Stalingrad from 

27 to 29 July 1942 by the lst and 4th tank armies and part of the 62nd Army, 
with the support of the 8th Air Army (commanded by Major General of Aviation 
T. T. Khryukin). the enemy's advence to the east was halted, but it was 

not possible to rout the enemy grouping which had penetrated to the area of 
Verkhne-Buzanovka and regain lost ground in the 62nd Army's sector. 














As a rule, counterattacks were planned and prepared in advance during 
the second and third periods of the war. It was possible for the air 
army command to compile plans for interacting with ground forces in 
advance, and sometimes, several versions (as was the case, for example, 
on the Central, Voronezh and Southwest fronts in July 1943), as well 
as to work it out on the terrain, create a system of control points and 
stockpile supplies of ammunition, fvel and other sateriel. 


The interaction plans defined the aviation's basic missions and specified 
the personnel and equipment to be enlisted from the air army and the 
reserve, deadquarters, Supreme High Command, the number of sorties to be 
flown in a 24-hour period by each branch of aviation, the missions of the 
air formations assigned to support the combined-arms (or tank) corps and 
the targets to be destroved from the air. Target designation and the 
procedure for guiding aircraft to ground targets, a system for designating 
the torward edge and other matters were also worked out. 


Procedures for taking the aircraft safely through the forward zone and 
guiding them to the targets, when they were to operate on the battlefield, 
were coordinated during the organizatica of interaction between air armies 
and long-range air formations or aircraft from the air armies of adjacent 
fronts: Airfields were d-sisaated for the air army for landing damaged 
aircraft and the procedu e was outlined for providing them wit) technical 
assistance, and measures were defined for organizing the exchange of informa- 
tion on the situation. Precise organization of interaction between the 
aviation and ground forces also helped to make counterstrikes more effective. 


The aviation performed various missions in counterattacks: It covered the 
grouping conducting the counterattack and battled for air supremacy; per- 
formed air preparation of an attack and provided air support (close support) 
for the troops; prevented (or held up) the approach of reserves to the 
battle area; an¢ performed aerial reconnaissance. The front bomber and 
ground-attack aviation alone performed up to 33 percent of all their sorties 
during defensive operations. 


We shall now consider aspects of air support for counterattacks in sequence, 
by mission. 


/Providing cover for a grouping executing a counterattack and the battle 
for air supremacy. / 


During the first period of the war Soviet forces carried out counterattacks 
in a situation of Hitlerite air supremacy. Our air forces had an acute 
shortage of aircraft. During the counterattacks fighters most frequently 
covered the troops by patrolling in the air and at high altitudes (4,000- 
5,000 meters). Their patrol tones were ordinarily designated over their 
own territory. The aircraft frequently operated in compact combat forma- 
tions by flight and were not echeloned vertically. The fighters were 
guided to air targets from the ground with far-from-perfect methods: arrows 














drawn on visual signalling panels, searchlight beams, tracer bullets and 
shells fired at the air target from guns and machine guns, colored smoke, 
and so forth; zs in the air, by the maneuvering of aircraft, with rockets 
and by means of radio transmitters used by air subunit commanders for 
transmitting commands to pilots with radio receivers. The new fighters 

had little radio equipment, but even this was used poorly, because the air 
umit commanders underestimated its value. An order issued by the commander- 
in-chief of the Soviet Army Air Force on 27 March 1942 noted that in 
February of that year, despite the availability of radio equipment, 75 per- 
cent of the combat sorties were performed without radio commnication. 


This situation did not insure the timely interception of enemy aircraft. 

Our pilots frequently engaged in air battles with close-suppor’ righters, 
thereby permitting enemy bombers to attack the combat formations of the 
counterattacking groupings. “Free search-and-destroy" was practiced extremely 
rarely. Strikes were carried out against airfields sporadically. Individual 
successful actions against enemy air bases (during counterattacks carried 
out by troops of the Western Front from 23 to 25 July and the Central Front 
on 30 *ugust 1941, for example) could not alter the balance of air power 

in our favor. And air supremacy or superiority was one of the basic 
conditions for succesful counterattacks by Soviet troops. Wherever the 
enemy had ait supremacy or superiority, the counterattacks did not have a 
deciding influence upon the course of combat operations (counterattacks 
conducted by mechanized corps of the Western and Southwest fronts during 

the initial period of the war, counterattacks by the We:itern Front’s 16th 
and 49th Armies near Moscow in October-November 1941, and the counter- 
attack by the Bryansk Front's 5th Tank Army near Voronezh in July 1942). 
When, however, our aviation was able reliably to cover the grouping formed 
and temporarily to retain the initiative in the air, the counterattacks vere 
more effective and Soviet troops regained lost ground (counterattacks carried 
out by the Western Front in the defensive operation on the tactical approaches 
to Moscow at the end of November and the beginning of December 1941). 


During the second period of the war, thanks to the concern of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and to ithe efforts of workers in the rear, the 
front received an adequate quantity of aircraft with good flight and tac- 
tical characteristics. The air units were outfitted with radio equipment, 
and radar was used for guiding fighters to air targets. Fighter operating 
tactics and fighter control were im,roved. The patrolling areas were 
extended beyond the frontline. Enemy aircraft were intercepted more fre- 
quently by our aircraft “patrolling at airfields," and “free search-and- 
destroy” and “ambush actions” were employed. The combat formations of fighters 
were echeloned vertically. All of this, tcgether with the combat experience 
acquired, made it possible to battle more successfully for operational 


and tactical air superiority and to cover troops in the counterattack area 
reliably. 


The enemy frequently delivered massed air strikes to break up counterattacks 
by front troops. The front fighter aviation concentrated maximum quantities 








of torces to repel those strikes. Fierce air battles and engagements 
developed over the battlefield. On 5 July 1943, for example, on the eve 
of a counterthrust by the Central Front, there were several hundred air- 
craft from both sides in the air simultaneously.” On 6 July pilots of 
the 16th Air Army (commanded by Lieutenant General of Aviation S. l. 
Rudenko) performed 1,326 combat sorties, conducted 92 air battles and 
shot down 113 aircraft, losing 91 aircraft in the process. During a 
counterattack carried out near Prokhorovka on 12 and 13 July 1943 by 
troops of the Voronezh Front, our fighters took part in 94 group air 
battles and shot down 78 enemy aircraft.® 


During the third period of the war, due to the increased production of 
aircraft and reduced losses resulting from our air supremacy, it became 
possible to assign not one or two fighter divisions, as was the case in 
1943, but three or four divisions, to cover troops engaged in counter- 
attacks (the counterattack carried out by the 3d Ukrainian Front in the 
Budapest Operation of January-February 1945). As a rule, front counter- 
strikes resulted in the routing of the enemy which had breached the 
detense. A great deal of credit for this goes to our air forces, which 
managed to provide reliable cover for counterattacking groupings and to 
gain air supremacy in the area of the counterattacks. 


/Air preparation of an attack/ by a counterattacking grouping was performed 
to suppress or destroy enemy weapons, personnel and combat equipment, to 
demoralize enemy troops and to make it possible for our units and forma- 
tions to advance at a rapid pace. 


Air preparation of an attack was little effective during the first period 
of the war, because of the limited quantity of aircraft, their dispersal 
among combined-arms armies and deficiencies in tactics and combat control. 
Long-range bomber (long-range aviation) formations and ground-attack air- 
craft ordinarily did not take part in it. The long-range bomber aviation 
(long-range aviation) performed their own missions. There was a shortage 
of ground-attack planes, and these were saved to provide subsequent air 
support tor the troops. 


The aviation of adjacent fronts was sometimes used to increase air support 
of an attack. An example of this was the participation by the Northern 
Fro. -'s 2¢ Composite Air Division (commanded by Colonel P. P. Arkhangel‘skiy) 
in a counterattack by troops of the Northwest Front near Sol'tsy between 
14 and 18 July 1941. Air and artillery preparation were conducted sisul- 
taneously. Interaction between the aviation and artillery consisted in 
allocating areas and objectives of combat operations. The artillery sup- 
pressed and destroyed enemy personnel and equipment to the depth of its 
firing range, while the bombers destroyed troops, artillery grouping and 
other important targets to a depth of 35 kilometers from the forward 
edge. 











When the counterattacks were carried out at night or at dawn, during which 
time the daylight bomber aviation could not operate, air preparation was 
limited to strikes by units of the light night bomber aviation with PO-2 
aircraft. Because of a shortage of aircraft, air preparation was sometimes 
not conducted at all. This was the case, for example, in a counterattack 
carried out by forces of the Western Front south of Kashira on 27 Novenber 
1941 and near the station of Aprelevka on 2 December of that same year. 
During the first period of the war the concentrated strike was the main 
type of combat @eration performed by the aviation during air preparation 
of an attack. 


Larger quantities of aircraft began to be employed for air preparation of 

an attack during the second and third periods of the war. Ground-attack 
aircraft were sometimes used along with bombers. For example, the Ist Ground- 
Attack Air Corps (commanded by Lieutenant General of Aviation V. G. 

Ryazanov) and the 29lst Ground-Attack Air Division (commanded by Major 
General of Aviation A. N. Vitruk) took part in the air preparation of an 
attack near Prokhorovka on 12 July 1943. 


Due to a shortage of bombers, long-range aviation formations were enlisted 
for air preparation of an attack. The duration of the preparation varied, 
but, om the whole, the time was increasing (from 10 minutes to 2 hours). 


Massed as well concentrated strikes were employed during the second and 
third periods of the war, with several air divisions participating. This 
was the case, for example, during offensive battles fought on the outer 
perimeter of envelopment on the Budapest axis in January 1945 (the 3d Ukrain- 
ian Front). 


Experience proved that success was achieved when air preparation was carried 
out immediately before the counterattack was begun. 


/Air support (close support) of troops/, engaged in counterattacks repre- 
sented the most complicated period of combat operations. It was performed 
by all branches of aviation--ground-attack planes, bombers and fighters. 
The main missions during this period involved destroying enemy personnel 
and combat equipment on the battlefield and providing maximum assistance 
for the advance of our counterattacking grouping. 


The institution of Air Force representatives in the forces played a large 
role during the period of air support. it was created for purposes of 
organizing combat control and effective interaction with the ground forces. 
For example, during a counterattack carried out by the Western Front in 

the areas of Roslavi', Beloye and Yartsevo in the Smolensk defensive battle 
between 23 and 25 July 1941, Air Force representatives were present at the 
counterattacking group's command post. An operations group from the 16th Air 
Arey was sent to the lst Guards Army during the conduct of counterattacks 
northwest of Stalingrad, and aviation represeppatives were assigned to the 
24th and 66th armies operating on the flanks 
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Their duties included informing the aviation command on the ground and 

air situation, transmitting requests for air strikes from combined-arms 
(or tanks) commanders of wits and formations, and coordinating the targets 
of strikes, interaction signals, target indication and designation of our 
own troops. This was the practice during the conduct of counterattacks 

in almost all subsequent defensive operations. 


During the first period of the war aircraft designated for support (close 
support) of the troops ordinarily operated intermittently and were 
distributed among a large number of targets located a considerable 
distance from the forward edge. This was due to a shortage of ground- 
attack aircraft and bombers, a shortage of radio equipment and inadequate 
experience on the part of commanders at all levels in controlling and 
effecting interaction between the aviation and combined-arms and tank 
formations, and to fear of hitting our own troops. 


The organization of air support for counterattacks (kontrudar, kontrataka) 
improved considerably in the second and third periods of the war. 


Ground-attack aircraft were continuously over the battlefield throughout 
the daylight hours, weather permitting, during the period of air support, 
operating in groups renging in size from a flight to an air regiment. An 
air division or corps of bomber aircraft periodically delivered strikes 
against the most important targets in the tactical and operational depth 
at the same time. 


The best results were thus achieved when air support was conducted 
continuously with considerable forces and when air formations performed 
missions in close tactical interaction with the ground forces. 


/Combating reserves/ (isolating the area of the counterattack to prevent 
the enemy from bringing up fresh forces) was one of the main missions of 
bombers and ground-attack aircraft, which operated by day with cover from 
fighters. The objectives were the following: to complicate the regrouping 
of Hitlerite troops, to prevent field supplies from reaching the enemy, to 
prevent a buildup of enemy forces from the depth and to create conditions 
for the attacking troops, whereby they could destroy the enemy piecemeal. 


The aviation operated against railway junctions, concentration areas and 
columns of troops and combat equipment on highways and dirt roads, employing 
concentrated and echeloned strikes, and frequently, “free search-and-destroy" 
as well. The bombers dropped their bombs from altitudes of 2-3 kilometers, 
ground-attack aircraft trom an altitude of 150-300 meters (the counterattacks 
near Kursk in July 1943). 


An analysis of counterattacks carried out during the period of defensive 

operations near Moscow, Stalingrad, Kursk and Shaulyay shows that the task 
of combating reserves was performed by small aviation forces and was there- 
fore little cifective. An adequate quantity of aircraft (bombers from the 











2d Air Army, part of the 17th Air Army and long-range bomber aviation) 
were designated for isolating reserves near Prokhorovka on 12-13 July 1943, 
but because of bad weather they made a total of only 397 sorties. 


/Aerial reconnaissance./ During the first period of the war, due to a 
shortage of organic reconnaissance aircraft and to large losses, aerial 
reconnaissance was conducted on an irregular basis in many cases during 
the preparation and conduct of counterattacks. It was conducted to a 
depth of 50-60 kilometers during the conduct of front counterattacks. 
During the day it was conducted at altitudes ranging from ground-level to 
8,000 meters, and at night, from 300 to 1500 meters (the defensive opera- 
tion on the tactical approaches to Moscow). 


Aerial reconnaissance was conducted by two methods—visual observation and 
photography. The percentage of aerial photography flights was small during 
the first period of the war. This was due to the fact that the air units 
were poorly equipped with reconnaissance aircraft and photography equip- 
ment, to peculiarities of the situation developing on the Soviet-German 
front and to underestimation of the importance of aerial photography on 

the part of some aviation commanders. All branches of aviation, especially 
fighters, began to be employed more extensively for conducting aerial 
reconnaissance during the second and third periods of the war. The depth 
of counterattacks by formations of ground forces increased, and aerial 
reconnaissance was therefore conducted to a depth of up 80 kilometers (the 
defensive engagement near Kursk in July 1943). 


Because aw air forces had achieved strategic air superiority in the summer 
of 1943, the altitudes from which aerial reconnaissance was conducted 
during the daylight hours were reduced considerably. The outfitting of 
air units with an adequate quantity of radio equipment made it possible 

to provide command more promptly with information on the air and ground 
situations. Information was frequently transmitted by radio uncoded. 

The results of aerial reconnaissance permitted the Soviet command to 
discover the enemy's concepts, to adopt a timely decision on the conduct 
of the counterattack, to select the proper axis and to determine the 
quantity of personnel and equipment needed in the counterattacking grouping. 
On 10 July 1943, for example, reconnaissance aircraft from the 2d Air Army 
detected a maneuver by enemy troops on the Prokhorovka axis. The command 
of the Voronezh Front set up a counterattack (12-13 July), as a result of 
which enemy tank and motorized troops suffered heavy losses. 


Aerial reconnaissance was conducted continuously during counterattacks. 

For example, tactical aerial reconnaissance flights were performed at 

least once an hour and operational reconnaissance flights, every 4 or 5 
hours, near Prokhorovka on 12-13 July 1943. For purposes of comparison, 
let us point out that reconnaissance flights were made two-three times less 
frequently on other days of the defensive engagement. 
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Aerial photography accounted for an increasing portion of all aerial 
reconnaissance, as a result of improvement of the photographic service 

and an increase in the number of cameras and photography systems in air 
reconnaissance units. An aerial photography service wes created in each 
alc army to interpret, process and reproduce photographs. In March 1943 
the commander-in-chiet of the Soviet Army Air Force defined the organiza- 
tion, the tasks and scales of photography and average norms tor processing 
the material obtained. Mainly vertical photography was performed during 
counterattacks in the first period of the war. Oblique photography was 
used along with vertical photography during the period 1943-1945. 


A study of air operations in counterattacks carried out by Soviet forces 
during the Great Patriotic War permits us to arrive at certain conclusions. 
The operations were most effective when large quantities of aircraft were 
assigned to provide air support for a counterattack and when the aviation 
operated in concentrations and was directed from a centralized location. 


The achievement of air supremacy or superiority was an absolute and decisive 
condition for the achievement of victory over the enemy. The experience 
demonstrated the necessity of combining methods of destroying enemy air- 
cratt in the air and on the ground. Fighters must operate actively and 
aggressively and must focus their main efforts upon destroying enemy 
bombers. It is advisable to deliver strikes against airfields unexpectedly, 
with extensive forces, and to pursue the decisive objective of routing the 
opposing enemy air grouping. 


Considerable importance was attached to air preparation in the combat 
operations of the air forces, but it resulted in success only when it was 
performed with an adequate number of bombers and ground-attack aircraft 
immediately prior to the attack. Only then could the ground troops 
utilize the results. 


Air support of troops engaged in a counterattack was most effective when 
it was conducted continuously, when the aviation operated in close contact 
with the ground forces and when strikes were carried out to the entire 
depth of the enemy's operational order of battle. 


The battle against reserves produced notable results when the aviation 
paralyzed the enemy's main lines of communication. We learned from 
experience that strikes against railway facilities located near the front 
line were frequently not justified, since the enemy would not wait for 

the railways to be repaired but would use motor transport instead. We 

have to admit that during counterattacks carried out during the Great 
Patriotic War, the aviation managed relatively rarely to isolate the battle- 
field against the arrival of fresh enemy forces. 


With respect to aerial reconnaissance, the greatest success was achieved 
when it was conducted continuously and by all branches of aviation. Its 
main mission was one of revealing the composition and distribution of the 
enemy's grouping, always detecting any weak spots. 
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Control of the aviation was organized as in an ordinary offensive 
operation: it was concentrated and performed by a few individuals, 
which permitted the aviation command to react more flexibly to any 
changes occurring in the air or ground situation. 


The use of radio and radar units, the quantity of which increased 
continuously during the war, was of enormous importance for controlling 
the aircraft and for guiding them to air and ground targets. The 
effectiveness of the aviation's combat operations was increasing 
immeasurably. 


The massed employment of aviation was equally mandatory in counterattacks 
and in offensive operations. The aviation forces were scattered and the 
force of their strikes reduced by attempts to perform as many missions 
and destroy as many targets as possible. 


Our combat experience in employing the aviation in counterattacks during 
defensive operations is still valid today. 
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METHODS OF LMPROVING AVIATION COMBAT READINESS DISCUSSED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 32-37 


[Article, published under the heading “The Great Patriotic War and the 
Postwar Period," by Col M. Kalinin: “Improving the Combat Readiness of 
Aviation Units and Subunits in the Postwar Period"] 


[Text] The combat readiness of the air forces is an important condition 
for reliably defending our homeland's air borders. It is defined by the 
level of preparedness of air subunits, units and formations to perform 
the combat missions assigned them. There are three clearly-defined stages 
related to the development of the air forces and to the improvement of 
their combat readiness during the postwar years. 


The first stage embraces the period extending from the end of the Great 
Patriotic War to the year 1953. Basic and qualitative changes occurring 
in the technical equipment of the aviation during that period were 
primarily related to the conversion to the first generation of jet air- 
craft. Armament of the air forces with the latest equipment was taken 
under constant control following the war by the party Central Committee 
and the Soviet Government. The party Central Committee and the USSR 
Council of Ministers discussed the aviation's outfitting with new equip- 
ment, the training of skilled aviation cadres and improvement of the combat 
training of air units and formations more than 20 times between 1947 and 
1950, and passed special decrees on these mutters. Decisions were also 
adopted to accelerate the rate of production of new aircraft.* The MIG-9 
and YaK-15 jet fighters were tested in 1946. By the end of 1947 around 
500 pilots had made solo flights on the new jet equipment. 


Of the jet fighters, the MIG-15 was produced in the greatest numbers at 
this stage. It had a jet engine and developed a speed of up to 1,040 kilo- 
meters per hour. It was armed with one 37mm and two 27mn cannons. The 
specialists of that period, including foreign specialists, judged the 
MIG-15 to be the best fighter in the world. 
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The bomber aviation also received new aircraft. The first tests were 
conducted with the IL-28 tactical jet bomber in 1948, and its series 
production was begun a year later. The aircraft was distinguished by 
simplicity of design and was easy to fly. It reached speeds of up to 

990 kilometers per hour and had a flying range of 2400 kilometers, carrying 
| tom of bombs. Its defensive armament consisted of four 23mm cannons. 

Its combat capabilities considerably exceeded those of its predecessors-- 
the PYe-2 and TU-2 piston-engined bombers. The IL-28r tactical reconnais- 
sance aircraft was created from the IL-28 aircraft and was placed into 
service in 195l. 


The piston-engined TU-4 was replaced in the long-range aviation by the 
TU-16 jet bomber at the beginning of the 1950's. Perfected to a high 
degree of reliability and mastered for use in the air forces, the TU-16 
served as the basis for the development of the first Soviet jet passenger 
aircraft, the TU-104, 


Jet aircraft also made their appearance in the naval aviation. A flying 
boat with a jet engine designed by G. M. Beriyev was demonstrated at an 
air show in Tushino in 1951. 


the military transport aviation was also reoutfitted with new equipment. 

it received the IL-12 and IL-14 aircraft, which were capable of transporting 
both combat equipment and personnel. Units were created and outfitted 

with MI-1l and later, MI-4, helicopters designed by M. L. Mil‘. 


As they received the new combat equipment, subunit commanders concerned 
themselves with teaching the personnel to operate it expertly. In 1951 
the air units and formations began mastering flights in adverse weather 
and at night. The creation of radio electronic and computer equipment 
and its large-scale adoption in the aviation contributed to this process. 
The new navigational and sighting systems, the equipment for night 
flying and the complex instrument landing approaches demanded a higher 
level of theoretical knowledge on the part of the pilots. 


When the new aircraft and communication and control equipment came into 
use, a series of tests and experimental exercises were conducted. They 
involved flights in the stratosphere, over the sea, at night, and during 
a set weather minimum. The most effective means and methods for the 
combat employment of all branches of aviation were worked out on these 
flights. In an exercise involving the troops of one of the military 
districts, which was conducted in 1952, the air units and subunits 
successfully coped with their assigned missions. They interacted skill- 
fully with ground forces and performed 2,130 combat sorties without a 
single flight accident. Strikes by bombers and ground-attack aircraft 
were carried out precisely at the designated time. Command posts and 
staffs operated smoothly and efficiently. There was continuous and 
uninterrupted control of the aviation. Party-political work was actively 
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conducted during the exercise. Commanders, party and Komsomol organiza- 
tions rallied the fighting men to perform the combat missions with excellence. 


During the first postwar years, commanders, party and Komsomol organiza- 
tions devoted constant attention to the moral-political and psychological 
conditioning of the military airmen, training designed to develop and 
reinforce their spiritual strengths and to prepare them to take bold and 
determined action for the good of the homeland. The improved Marxist-Leninist 
training of the officers and political classes conducted with the sergeants 
and @ldiers had a great deal to do with the accomplishment of this task. 
Emphasis was placed upon the independent study of the works of the Marxist- 
Leninist classics and decisions coming out of party congresses and plenums 
of the CPSU Central Committee. Lectures and reports were systematically 
presented, theoretical and practical conferences for exchanging know-how 
were conducted and other measures were carried out in the units and subunits. 


All of this helped to develop the moral-political and psycholczical 
qualities of the soldiers, sergeants and officers, and to increase their 
proficiency. 


The military airmen demonstrated good combat training more than once 
during the first postwar years. They vigilantly guarded the skies of 

the homeland. In April 1950, Guards Senior Lieutenants A. S. Gerasimov 
and B. P. Dokin and Guards Lieutenants Ye. T. Satayev and I. I. Tezyayev, 
fighter pilots, set an example of skillful performance in adverse weather 
at sea. The Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet gave a high rating to 
the pilots’ skill in its ukase issued on 13 April 1950, awarding them the 
Order of the Red Banner. 


The Soviet aviation had thus undergone ci. nsiderable qualitative and 
quantitative change by the end of 1953, taken a leap forward in its 
development and successfully improved its combat readiness. 


The second stage (1954-1960) was characterized by the adoption of nuclear 
weapons. During this period the party Central Committee and the Soviet 
Government devoted attention to the creation and mass production of super- 
sonic fighters armed with air-to-air missiles, and carrier aircraft for 
the bomber aviation. The fighter-bomber aviation was created. Heavy jet 
bombers with a large cargo capacity and flight range were added to long- 
range aviation units. The aircraft pool of the military transport aviation 
also underwent substantial change. 


Along with the development and improvement of aircraft, the aircraft armament 
was also being successfully developed. Aircraft nuclear ammunition of 
various caliber, guided weapons systems and powerful new bombs were created 
within a brief period of time. More sccyrate sighting and navigational 
equipment was installed on the aircraft. 
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In the mid-1950's the fighter aviation was outfitted with the MIG-17 and 
MIG-19 jet aircratt with radar sights, which considerably expanded their 
combat capabilities and made it possible for them to intercept and destroy 
air targets at night and in adverse weather. The fighter-bomber aviation 
received the tet MIG-15 bis. 


While devoting constant attention to the qualitative rearmament of the 
aviation and to outfitting it with new combat equipment and weapons, the 
party and government were at the same time concerned with improving the 
combat training and skill of Soviet pilots. Certain aviation schools were 
transformed into higher schools at the end of the 1950's. Military 
scientific institutions of the air forces began to devote greater attention 
to problems of control automation based on the latest technological 
achievements. 


The aviation's improved combat capabilities expanded its missions consider 
ably. For example, the number of combat missions increased in the bomber 
aviation as a result of the need to destroy nuclear weapons. 


The great speeds and ranges of a likely enemy's bombers complicated the 
fighter aviation’s missions considerably. In order to repel an air attack 
it had to intercept air targets on the far approaches to the objects 
covered. The performance of this mission was simplified by the use of 
radar for long-range reconnaissance of an air enemy and automation of 

the intercept process while guiding fighters from a ground command post. 


The missions of fighter-bombers and long-range bombers were also expanded. 
Their armament consisted of air-to-surface missiles designed for destroying 
important enemy ground and naval targets. Missile-carriers acquired the 
capability of operating effectively without coming into range of enemy 

air defense facilities. Missiles provided an important means of fire 
support for ground forces dyring a battle. The accuracy of bombing attacks 
also improved considerably. 


The first-class optical instruments and radio electronic equipment made it 
possible for the reconnaissance aviation to determine the coordinates of 
objects with great realiability, to process the information rapidly and 
transmit it to interested headquarters. 


The flight and combat employment experience acquired by various branches 
of the aviation in adverse weather was persistently applied at the end of 
the 1950's. Training methods were improved, the organization of control 
of crews in the air was made more flexible, and tactical techniques 
designed to take advantage of bad weather and darkness were mastered. 

A differentiated approach was also established for readying trainees for 
flights. The pilot's rating and the nature of the assignment were taken 
into account (that is, perfectior of piloting techniques and the renewal 
of lost combat employment sktli» or the mastery of new tactical elements). 
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Ever-increassing attention was devoted to classes conducted in trainers, 
a process furthered by the creation of training bases in air wits, out- 
fitted with the latest word in equipment. During this period outstanding 
pilots submitted a number of valuable suggestions aimed at improving 
techniques for bombing from clouds. A more accurate method was found for 
making adjustments in the approach orbit curvature, and the process of 
sighting for distance was automated. 


When tactical exercises were set up their directors resolutely rejected 
previous plans based on routine performance. The actions of the partici- 
pants were based on decisions of the trainees themselves. The director 
had adequate equipment at his disposal to influence the course of the 
exercise. Flight personnel vere given the opportunity to perform a ais- 
sion accorcing to a specific, realistic situation and realistic “enemy” 
actions, which demanded maximum use of the equipment's tactical and 
technical characteristics. The commander compiled the concept for the 
battle and the actions of the subumit and unit during the execution of 
the assigned combat mission. Such tactical flight exercises made it 
possible to determine the pilots’ training level for operating in a 
complex situation and their true combat readiness level. 


The appearance between 1954 and 1960 of weapons of mass destruction and 
high-speed aircraft, and changes occurring in the conditions under which 
combat operations were performed demanded not only special technical 
military training, but also drastic improvement of the soral-political 
and psychological indoctrination of the military aviators. All of the 
work performed by commanders and political workers, party and Komsomol 
organizations, focused upon this. 


Concrete and goal-oriented party-politica) work and combat training 
represented an effective means of developing good moral-political and 
psychological qualities in the personnel. Drills in operating in 
dangerous situations were especially important. Flights exposing the 
aircraft to “nuclear explosions” and live firing prac.iice, using ground 
and air targets, were conducted in the units and subunits. The pilots 
overcame air defense systems, taking evasive action against missiles and 
other antiaircraft weapons, and performed missions in situations of power- 
ful radio electronic jaiming. Instruments were installed in the aircraft 
cockpits, which periodically simulated radioactive contamination, and so 
forth. All of this helped the military aviators to acquire the moral- 
psychological qualities essential to the successful conduct of combat 

ope rations. 


The third stage began in 1961 and was characterized by the mastery of a 
new generation of aviation equipment and weapons and by a continuing build- 
up of the combat power and the combat readiness of air force units and 
subunits. 











The first jet aircraft, which were the foundation of the Soviet Union's 
air power in the 1950's, were replaced by new and improved, high-speed 
and high-altitude aircraft. The air show held in Tushino 9 July 1961 
constituted a creative report by the aviators to the party and the Soviet 
people. it demonstrated the fact that major renewal of the air fleet had 
occurred in the USSR. 


Various types of supersonic combat jet aircraft were demonstrated in the 
air for the first time. Theyv included new fighters armed vith air-to-air 
guided missiles, heavy missile-carriers with air-to-ground missiles, pover- 
ful flying boats and special-purpose aircraft, including aircraft with 
boosters, and others. 


The air forces received the second generation of supersonic jet aircraft 

at that time: the MIG-21 fighter, the SU-7B fighter-bomber and the YaK-26 
tactical bomber. New helicopters were extensively employed for performing 
aerial reconnaissance and communication missions, for transporting troops 
and cargo and as a means of fire support for troops and combating sub- 
marines. The military transport aviation was developing rapid}y. It could 
rapidly transport troops and combat equipment great distances. 


The Soviet air forces entered 1967, the year of the 50th anniversary of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution, even stronger than before. Hero 
of the Soviet Union V. CG. Mukhin demonstrated a vertical takeoff air- 
craft in the presence of party and government leaders at a parade in 
Domodedovo. Multipurpose aircraft with variable wing-sweep evoked special 
interest. 


The training was different for each branch of tne aviation. Pilots in 
the fighter-bomber aviation perfected their search-and-destroy skills for 
use against small moving targets. The interceptors attempted to destroy 
air targets with missiles reliably and rapidly at prescribed positions 

in adverse weather and at aight. The pilots of serial reconnaissance 
learned to determine the coordinates and the nature of objects sore 
precisely and strove to reduce the time required to transmit information 
and to process serial photographs. Methods of providing fire support for 
troops on the battlefield, and so forth, were worked out on combat 

he Llicopters. 


When pilot-engineers and navigator-engineers joined the combat units, even 
greater demands were made of the unit and subunit leaders, who had to 
restructure the training and indoctrination work to conform to the new 
capabilities of the men. One had to be a knowledgeable specialist to 

better train flight personnel with a higher education. The flight commander, 
the pilots’ direct instructor, had a special place in this process. The 
flight commander's role also increased as a result of the fact that the 
combat capability of each crew had grown considerably and a pair of aircraft 
now performed complex tactical missions independently. The level of combat 
readiness of the subunit and the unit as a whole dependend in great degree 
upon the flight, tactical and methodological training of the flight commander. 
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The flight personnel began acquiring firing and tactical skill in the class- 
room, on a model firing range and on tiring trainers, with the assignments 
gradually becoming more complex. Both the drills and the subsequent perfec- 
tion of skills were performed in simulated flight on a tactical, moving 
firing range, where procedures for seeking, detecting and attacking cargets 
and for maneuvering the aircraft for counteracting air defense facilities 
were worked out in combination. 


Tactical trainins, methods at the first stage called for training pairs, 
flight and squadron in combat maneuvering, typical attacks and “standard” 
techniques suitable for any situation. They took into account the fact 
that any complex action consists of a number of simple actions, which must 
be developed to the point of automatism. The ultimate result of a battle 
(or strike) frequently depends upon the ability of the individual involved 
to find the only proper cowbination of element/uy maneuvers which vill 
insure success. Aware, multiple repetition of certain tactical techniques 
specified in the programs vas required in the air in order to move on to 
the search for new and more effective procedures. Thanks to the efforts 
of commanders, political workers, party and Komsomol organizations, the 


military aviators successfully mastered the third generation of combat 
jet aircraft. 


\s they struggled to achieve good combat readiness on the part of the air 
unite and subunits, commanders, political workers, party and Komsomol 
organizations also demonstrated constant concern for the psychological 
training of the fighting men. They successfully readied the flight per- 
sonnel to perform successfully at any time of the day and under all 
conditions. This was the case in the unit in which Major Yu. Mazur was 

the party committee secretary. The pilots in that unit strove persistently 
to master the art of fighting in a complex air situation, learned to control 
themselves and to overcome very possible danger and successfully complete 
combat assignments. Their attention was especially heightened during the 
work performed in trainers to perfect the young aviators’ skills, which 
involved the maximum number of hypothetical problems introduced according 
to a system conceived in aivance. These included, among others, malfunc- 
tions of the sight and of the armament at the most tense stages of an 
assignment. The pilot had to evaluate the situation rapidly and competently, 
to make the most practical decision and to perform with precision and 
confidence. The approximation of realistic conditions in the trainer 
permitted the pilots to acquire the skills needed to operate in the air. 
Good combat and psychological qualities were developed on a daily basis 

in this squadron, in the process of the combat and political training. 

The work performed by the collective was not in vain. When they found 
themselves in a difficult situation during an exercise, the pilots of this 
unit, and those of other units as well, did not lose their heads but worked 
confidently to achieve the assigned goals. 


The main areas of work to improve the combat readiness of air units and 
subunits during the postwar period were thus the following: outfitting 
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them with the latest weapons and equipment; seeking efficient methods 
for their combat employment; and improving combat proficiency and the 
moral-political and psychological training. 


It can no¥ be stated with confidence that the personnel in subunits, mits 
and formations of the Air Forces, selflessly devoted to their people and 
rallied closely round the Communist Party, are prepared, together with 
fighting men of the other services of the Armed Forces, to protect the 
interests of our great homeland and those of the other nations in the 
socialist commonwealth with honor. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. “KPSS--sozdatel’ i rukovoditel’ Sovetskikh VVS" [The CPSU--Creator 
and Leader of the Soviet Air Forces], Monino, 1966, p 202. 


2. Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense, fund 35, inventory 
124599, file 2, sheet 110. 


3. “Letchik i sovremennaya voyna™ [The Pilot and Modern War], Voyenizdat, 
197#, p 7. 
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ARMY COMMANDER DESCRIBES LOSS OF SMOLENSK 


Moscow “OYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 42-54 


[Description of events leading to the fall of Smolensk in 1941, published 
under the heading “Memoirs,” by the commander of the defending i6th Aray 
Lt Gen M. Lukin: “In the Smolensk Battle.“ The introduction to the 
account by Mar SU A. Vasilevskiy is dated 25 Dec 74] 


[Text] The Smolensk battle of 10 July-10 Segember 1941 was one of the 
largest battles of the Great Patriotic War. Soviet Army troops demon- 
strated extremely great endurance during that battle. They not only 
courageously defended every meter of native ground but also carried out 
powerful counterattacks against the Hitlerites, as a result of which the 
enemy was forced temporarily to switch to a defense. Our detention if 
the enemy on the main axis was an important strategic success. The Soviet 
Supreme High Command gained time to ready the required reserves and to 
carry out important defensive measures near Moscow. 


The resistance of Soviet troops near Smolensk prevented the Hitlerites 
from transferring the 3¢ Tank Group to the northwest axis. This sia- 
plified the situation considerably for the defenders of Leningrad. 

Along with our troops’ stiff resistance to the enemy near Luga and their 
heroic struggle on the southwest axis, the Smolensk battle was another 
important phase in the frustration of the Hitlerites’ blitzkrieg warfare 
plan and forced them to make maior changes in their notorious “Barbarossa” 
plan. It consisted of a series of fiercely-fought operations, with success 
alternating between the two sides, and provided a |.arsh school of military 
skill for Soviet soldiers and commanders. Method- of combating a power- 
ful and treacherous enemy, armed to the teeth, were developed during the 
battle. The renowned Soviet Guard was born ja that battle. 


The fascist “Zenter" army group were opposed near Smolensk by Lieutenant 
General 1. S. Konev's 19th Army, Lieutenant General P. A. Kurochkin's 
20th, Colonel General F. I. Kuznetsov's 21st and Lieutenant General F. A. 
Yershakov's 224d Army. The immediate defense of Smolensk was readied by 











the Army. The memoirs of its commander, Lieutenant General Mikhail 
Fedorowich Lukin, now deceased, are devoted to the combat operations of 
wumits and formations of that field Srce and only indirectly touch upon 
the operations of other arnies. 


Lieutenant Generci M. F. Lukin was a reguler Soviet Arey commander. ! He 
was already commanding formations during the Civil War years and was 
marded two Orders of the Red Banner for outstanding feats against enemies 
of the Soviet Nation. He later completed am advanced training course for 
command personnel -* the Military Academy imeni 4. V. Frumze, commanded 

a division and a corps, served as the Moscow commandant and deputy corm- 
mander of the district, and immediately prior to the war he commanded an 
army in the Transbaykal, which he took to the front in June 1941. 


| knew Mikhail Fedorovich. This was a competent military leader, a bold, 
resolute, strong-willed and excellent comrade and a principled communist. 
His part in the wart was wt a easy one. He skillfully directed the 
defense of Smolensk and then, when our troops were encircled by the enemy, 
he did not lose his head but led the remaining wits out of encirclement. 
General M. F. Lukin was awarded a third Order of the Red Banner for his 
combat performance near Smolensk and for personal bravery. He fought 
courageously near Vyaz'ma as commander of the 20th Army in September 1941, 
when, surrounded by the enemy and heavily wounded, he was taken prisoner. 


After the war, Mikhail Fedorovich Lukin worked to the end of his life on 
his book about the heroic battles near Smolensk and Vyaz'ma. He attempted 
to recreate an accurate picture of those glorious and tragic battles, 
relying upon his own impressions and experience and upon the statements 

of his comrades-in-arms--generals, officers and soldiers--and upon docu- 
ments preserved from the war years. Unfortunately, he was not able to 
complete his memoirs. He died % 25 May 1970. They have now been readied 
for publication by V. Gol‘ tsev. 


Lieutenant General M. F. Lukin's memoirs would be of interest to «veryone 
studying the first period of the war. They contain a great deal of harsh 
truth and a great deal of sorrow, but they also describe many things, of 
which we will be eternally proud. They salute vith respect those who 

fell im battle and the living heroes of the batcles fought near Smolensk. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union A. Vacilevskty 
25 December 1974 


I reached Smolensk by motor vehicle with a group of staff commanders on the 
night of 7 July 1941. It was dark in the city: a total blackout had been 


imposed. The streets were empty of people. There was an ominous quiet. 
The large oblast center appeared lifeless. We looked around with aching 


hearts at the shells of homes burned or destroyed by enewy aircraft. We 








tried to find patrols in order to learn where the city commandant was 
located, but did not discover any. I then ordered the driver to switch 
on the headlights and to signal with a long honk of the horn. 


We immediately heard shouts from both sides of the street: 
“Turn off the light! Stop honking"! 


A patrol consisting of two young men with rifles then appeared. They 
demanded our documents, but, upon discovering that they were addressing 

a general, they began describing the situation in the city. We learned 
that fascist aircraft had carried out a raid against Smolensk 7 days prior. 
They had destroyed or burned almost the entire center of the city. Many 
people had died. 


The city was alive and fighting, however. Mobilization had already been 
carried out. Many elderly people and students, who were not subject to 

the draft for reasons of age, had enlisted as volunteers. The citizens 

of Smolensk were prepared to give their all to repel the aggressors. 


“They wouldn't take us," some boys announced. 


I looked at them: They were only children. 
"You are too young to fight." 


“That is what everyone say: Comrade General, but we are already in the 
eighth grade and know how to fire a gun." 


Those dear Soviet boys! I did not know at that time that a few days 
later they would be manning arms, defending their native city to the 
death, and that many of them would give their very young lives for the 
freedom and happiness of our people. 


The patrol told us how to reach the commandant's headquarters. 


We were met by the city's commandant, a captain with eyes red from lack 
of sleep. In a voice hoarse from shouting, he asked us: 


"Who are you?" 


The captain scrutinized our documents for a long time. I asked him where 
the front headquarters was located. He raised his frightened eyes and 
looked at me, but did not answer. I immediately guessed that he did not 
know and that if he did knw, he would still not tell us. At that time, 
everyone was greatly afrai:! of revealing a military secret. The commandant 
reported only that the garrison chief, Colonel P. F. Malyshev, was forming 
fighter battalions with volunteers, but no one knew where he was at that 
time. 














de had traveled a great distance from Shepetovka to Smolensk and were very 
tired, and I suggested to my men that we return to the motor vehicles and 
sleep until morning. 


i could not sleep that night. My mind was burdened: “How had it happened 
that we were preparing to fight the enemy on his own territory but had aban- 
doned a great deal of native land to the fascists during the very first days 
of the war"? Various answers to this question came to mind. The first 
explanation was that this was a temporary success for the enemy, who had 
taken advantage of the element of surprise, and that experience and superi- 
ority in forces were on his side. The situation would improve. My 

comrades and I had faith in our ultimate victory, because we had seen 

how heroically the Soviet people were fighting for the homeland. Despite 
this, I still had a very troubled mind. The enemy was approaching 

Smolensk, a city which had always been a strategic security zone for 

Mos cow. 


Many conquerors had invaded our homeland from the West, through Smolensk. 
This city had long been considered the key to Moscow. The enemy had some- 
times been able to take this key and hold it for a certain period of time, 
had even opened the gates of the capital with it and entered Moscow. The 
Polish gentry had succeeded in doing this, and Napoleon. Always, however, 
Smolensk, like a fabled, valorous warrior, had barred the way to the 
Russian capital and fought to the end for it, exhausting and greatly 
debilitating the enemy. And this, in the end, had affected the overall 
results of the conquerors’ campaigns. They had always ended in the 
collapse of the “victors,” who barely managed to escape with their lives. 


When the homeland was in trouble, our people have always risen up to 
defend its borders, sacrificed everything they had and, fighting 
courageously, withstood all hardships and deprivations. 


And that is how it will be this time, as well. Our people have become 

the master in their homeland. Our party, government and people comprise 

a single whole. They share the same interest--to see the nation power- 
ful, rich and free. A new generation of Soviet people devoted to communism 
has grown up during the years of Soviet power. We have a pwwerful and 
ideologically unified party of communists--the forward detsichment, the 
want garde, of the working class. It leads us into battle. With its 
leadership, we will »vercome the powerful enemy. 


This is what ran through my mind that sultry July night. 


Our 16th Army was formed during the first half of 1940 in the Transbaykal 
Military District. It included the 32d Rifle Corps, which consisted of 

the 46th and 152d Rifle Divisions; the 5th Mechanized Corps, which included 
the 13th and 17th Tank Divisions, the 109th Motorized Division, and the 

8th Motorcyle Regiment; the 126th Corps Artillery Regiment and the 112th 
Separate Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion. 
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Exceptionally well-trained commanders, political section chiefs and formation 
chiefs of staff had been selected for the army. By the spring of 1941 the 
entire command and political staff of the army's field administration was 
solidly united and well prepared for combat action. The corps, division 

and regimental staffs were functioning smoothly and confidently. 


the army, not yet up to full strength, received its combat christening in 
battles waged against the Hitlerites near Shepetovka in July, as the reserve 
of Headquarters, High Command. At that time the army command and the 

units, which were still en route by rail to the area of combat operations, 
received an order from Headquarters to mass in the area of Smolensk. 


Moving past us on the road to the new site was a large wave of refugees 
moving to the east on foot, hauling their meager belongings on carts, 

in baby buggies and on bicycles: older children walked, holding on to 
the hands of the adults, while the smaller children were carried. They 
were fired upon with machine guns and bombed by fascist aircraft. What 

a terrible sight! The faces of all the refugees reflected profound grief 
and sorrow. The sight wrung our hearts painfully, and a burning hatred 
tor the enemy erupted in our breasts. 


in the morning Colonel P. F. Malyshev checked our documents and informed 
us that the l6th Army's staff had already arrived and was located in the 
woods near the “Zhukovo" Sovkhoz (see diagram). We set out for there at 
once. 


The work of organizing a defense was already in full swing at headquarters. 
Units of Major General A. A. Filatov's 46th Rifle Division had still not 
arrived in the area of Koryavino, Veyna, Kolotovina. Colonel P. N. 
Chernyshev's 152d Rifle Division had been ordered to set up a defense 

along the Kasplya--Buda--Kuprino line. The remaining formations had 

been placed under the command of the 20th Army. They were already engaged 
in heavy fighting on the Dnepr, to the west of Orsha. 


| was told that these formations were being assigned to the other army 
temporarily, but |, of course, understood that they would not be returned 
to the l6th Army. My only consolation was the fact that they would give 
their best possible pertormance in the battles with the hated enemy and 
would perish before running away trom the battlefield. I had every reason 
to believe this, because the 109th Motorized Division and the 115th Tank 
Regiment of the 57th Tank Division (commanded by Colonel V. A. Mishulin) 3 
had tought skillfully for Shepetovka. The 109th Motorized Division was 
commanded by Colonel Nikolay Pavlovich Krasnoretskiy, a highly-educated, 
disciplined, calm and deliberating commander. 
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Key: 
l. Demidov 
2. Units 

3. Reconnaissance battalion 

4. Rifle division 

5. One detachment 

6. Rifle battalion 

7. Rifle regiment 

8. Three detachments 

9. Syro-Lipki 

10. Yushino 

ll. Artillery corps 

12. Dukhovshchina 

13. Belyy 

14. Generals V.A. Khomenko 
and S.A. Kalinin's groups 

15. Yartsevo 

16. Major General K.K. 
Rokossovskiy's group 

17. Kasplya 

18. Krasnoye 

19. Tank division 

20. Gorki 

21. Svinaya 

22. Litovlya 

23. Krasnyy 


24. P.N. Bunyashin's detachment 





Usino 

Kuprino 

Buda 

Gorokhovka 

Two rifle companies 
Krasnogorka 

Khokh lovo 

Smolensk 

Zhukovo 

Koryavino 

Veyna 

Kot lovina 

Mechanized division 
Motorized rifle regiment 
Tank division 

SS “Reich” division 
General V. Ya. Kachalov's group 
Ros lavl1' 

Yel'nya 

Dnepr 

Kardymovo 

Legend indicating position 
of troops at 

Axis of counterattack 
planned for 


I left for the headquarters of the Western Front to ascertain the situation. 
Former chief of staff of the Western Front Major Generel V. Ye. Klimovskikh 


and newly appointed Lieutenant General G. K. Malandin 
It was very grave. 


combat situation. 


filled me in on the 


Four divisions of Major General A. A. Korobkov's 4th Army, for example, 
which had taken up a defense on a broad front, was attacked by 10 enemy 
I had known A. A. Korobkov prior 


divisions, including 4 tank divisions. 


to the war. 


He had served in the infantry inspectorate of the Workers and 


Peasants Red Army. This was an erudite and demanding general. 


Lieutenant General G. K. Malandin infbrmed me that Headquarters, Supreme 


High Command, had taken emergency steps to reinforce the front: 
Arony of its reserve had been transferred there. 


the 20th 
It had arrived from the 


Orel Military District and was now occupying a defense on the Dnepr, near 


Orsha. 


The 19th Army, consisting of two rifle divisions, was arriving 


from the Kiev Special Military District, but was not yet fully massed. 











On 10 July Marshal of the Soviet Union S. K. Timoshenko, commander in 
chief of the Western Axis, summoned syself, military council member A. A. 
Lobachev and chief of staff M. A. Shalin to his headquarters. He was 
despondent about the situation at the front and told us that our army 
would be operating against an enemy with greatly superior forces. The 
enemy possessed superiority in tanks and aviation, but, despite this, 
everything possible must be done to prevent the fascists from reaching 
the rear of the 19th and 20th Armies. To do so we would have to cut off 
all roads and prevent the enemy from reaching the main road betweeen 
Smolensk and Moscow. [| told the marshal about my first experience in 
war, near Shepetovka, where mobile detachments operated under the leader- 
ship of oid and inventive commanders. 

“That is just what we need now,” the marshal said, “but I cannot give you 
the vehicles. We do not have them, and the detachments must be sent out 
to cut off all roads leading to the main one." 


The commander in chief concluded by saying: 


“We must impress upon the commanders and Red Army men the fact that the 
enemy's success is temporary. The time will come when he will begin 
rolling back. I shall issue an order placing all garrison units in the 
Smolensk area and all those arriving in the city by rail under your 
command." 


| received the marshal's order on 14 July. I am including it below in its 
entirety: 


“For purposes of combining control and ordering our defense of the approaches 
to the city of Smolensk I order the following: 1. That all garrison units 
of the city of Smolensk and all units arriving by rail in other armies and 
off-loading in the area of Smolensk, as well as units occupying defense 
sectors immediately adjacent to the city of Smolensk, be placed under the 
command of Lieutenant General, Comrade Lukin, commander of the 16th Army. 


"2. That the commander of the 16th Army combine command of the above~-indicated 
units and firmly hold the approaches to the city of Smolensk. 3. That mobile 
groups counterattack, encircle, blockade and destroy penetrating enemy 

units, making extensive use of darkness for this purpose. 


Commander of the Western Axis military council member Bulganin 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Timoshenko Chief of Staff Malandin."° 


The staff officers sent by me to the east and the south of Smolensk, as far 

as Roslavl', where the units arriving at the ‘ront were to disembark, reported 
that those units were being met by representatives of the formations already 
standing watch at the front. I therefore received no new forces for my own 
use. And there were no units in Smolensk, excep. for three battalions formed 
of volunteers and armed only with an insignificant number of rifles and 
machine guns. They included one battalion of police. 
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By way of implementing Marshal S. K. Timoshenko‘'s order, several mobile 
detachments were formed in the army. The first, formed out of the 46th 
Rifle Division, included a rifle battalion, a battery of antitank guns 

from the 176th Rifle Regiment, two batteries from the 93d Artillery Regiment, 
a battalion from the 126th Corps Artillery Regiment, .wo batterles from an 
antitank battalion and two sapper companies. This detachment covered roads 
leading to the south from Donets and the crossroads to the northwest of 
Yushino, Syro-Lipki. The second detachment, formed from the 152d Rifle 
Division and consisting of two rifle companies with antitank artillery, 
occupied the Gorokhovka--Krasnogorka line. The third detachment included 
a motorized rifle regiment from the 57th Tank Division, which was battling 
the enemy advancing from Krasnoye. It had been reinforced with a battalion 
from the 152d Rifle Division's 544th Rifle Regiment. The 480th Rifle 
Regiment's first battalion had been sent out to occupy a line between the 
Svinaya River and Litovlya. 


A detachment under the command of Lieutenant Colonel P. 1. Bunyashin and 
with Battalion Commissar I. I. Panchenko as detachment commissar was 
assigned in vehicles to the main road between Smolensk and Krasnyy to cover 
the army's left flank from the direction of Gorki. It consisted of a rifle 
battalion from the 46th Rifle Division, two sapper companies, a battalion 
of 76mm cannons and a battalion of 152mm howitzers. Major General T. L. 
Viasov, chief of army artillery, accompanied the subunits to organize the 
defense. A reconnaissance battalion of the 46th Rifle Division, with 
artillery and a company of tanks, conducted reconnaissance in the direction 
of Demidov. 


We left the headquarters of the Wester Axis to visit the rifle divisions: 
I went to the 46th, A. A. Lobachev to the 152d. We needed to brief command 
personnel on the situation af the front, to tell them about the heroic 
battle being waged by our troops and to focus the attention of newspaper 
editors upon publicizing the heroism, courage and valor demonstrated by the 
units and subunits, commanders, political workers and Red Army men. All of 
their feats needed to be publicized in newspapers, in special issues of 
"Molniya"” and operational news bulletins. It was essential that this 
material be sent to the families and the places of residence of the heroes, 
to the enterprises, kolkhozes and establishments where they had worked 
prior to entering the army. All those distinguishing themselves in combat 
were to be immediately recommended for government awards. 


Upon returning to army headquarcers, A. A. Lobachev and I exchanged opinions 
on the situation in the divisions. We were pleased and encouraged by our 
impression of the Transbaykal fighting men: There was no panic among then, 
and they were all burning with desire to enter the battle as soon as 
possible. 


We gathered the field administration workers together and informed them of 
the situation on the front of the Western Axis and in their army's area of 
responsibility. After the meeting I left M. A. Shalin and political s«-tion 
chief K. L. Sorokin at headquarters, sending all the others to the newly 
formed detachments to help set up the defenses. 
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The situation at the front deteriorated sharply on 14 July. The enemy, 
which had breached our defenses near Kopys* and Shklov in the direction 
of Gorki, was attempting to penetrate to Smolensk but was halted by our 
units near Gusino and Khokhlovo and was pressed back on the southwest 
axis. Enemy aircraft were highly active, bombing Smolensk and adjacent 
railways, highways and dirt roads. Sensing their invulnerability due to 
our shortage of antiaircraft equipment and fighter aircraft, the Hitlerite 
pilots operated brazenly. Every single vehicle was fired upon. We 
watched with aching hearts as the fascist vultures shelled refugees. 
During the entire battle for Smolensk, unfortunately, the l6th Army did 
not have a single aircraft at its disposal. 


During those difficult and sorrowful days we not only defended every meter 
of Smolensk ground to the last shell, to the last drop of blood, but also 
counterattacked the enemy at the very first opportunity. At dawn on the 
iSth of July, for example, Captain Moe*‘-, commander of a mobile detachment 
of the 46th Rifle Division, attacked <« e remy in Demidov at his own 
initiative. Our fighters were able to eliminate the guard without firing 
a shot. The Red Army men bayoneted and shot the fascists point blank as 
they ran out of the houses. More than 70 German soldiers were killed and 
% were taken prisoner in the battle, and 3 machine guns, many submachine 
guns and an artillery formation’s staff car was captured. This was espe- 
cially important, because our soldiers found a briefcase in the vehicle with 
maps listing the units and with arrows indicating the axes of their opera- 
tions. The briefcase also contained an order, which stated that Hitlerite 
troops were to take Moscow by 7 August. 


The fighting for Demidov continued until 20 July. Not until then did our 
detachment, under the onslaught of superior enemy forces, withdraw into the 
woods to the south. Sattalion commander Captain Motin, antitank battalion 
commander Captain Melnikov, political instructor Manushkin, company conm- 
mander Senior Lieutenant Izugli, Ljeutenant Babrov and many others distin- 
guished themselves in that battle. The small forces of the 16th Army 
engaged in fierce battle on all axes. The formation and unit commanders 
and all of the personnel understood that the enemy had penetrated deep into 
our nation and knew that he was surging toward Moscow, and they therefore 
entered battle determined to die to prevent the fascists from reaching the 
capital. The fighting frequently developed into hand-to-hand skirmishes, 
which the Hitlerites could not withstand. The enemy only had the upper 
hand when Large numbers of aircraft and tanks were committed to the battie. 
Even then, however, the Soviet fighters inflicted great losses. 





For almost 4 days the 15th Motorized Rifle Regiment, a reconnaissance 
battalion of the 57th Tank Division and a rifle battalion of the 152d Rifle 
Division, under the overall command of Major Osokin, commander of a 
motorized rifle regiment, and Lieutenant Colonel Kholmogortsev, deputy 
commander of the 57th Tank Division, engaged in continuous battle with 
enemy tank units, while enemy aircraft shelled our combat formations from 
extremely low altitudes. 
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@hen more than 30 enemy tanks and infantry appeared from the eastern 
outskirts of Krasnyy, no one wavered in our subunits. The tanks advsnced 
in a line about 10 meters apart, and when they were within 200-309 m..ts 
of our fire positions, the artillerymen opened up with direct fire. 

The Hitlerites could not stand up to our fire and left the battlefield. 
Ic was several days before the enemy was able to break the resistance of 
the detachment. 


During those days many of our subunits were encircled, because the enemy 
could not penetrate through their combat tormations and was forced to 
bypass them on the flanks. The 544th Rifle Regiment's third battalion 
commanded by Senior Lieutenant Akhundov became ringed by the enemy and 
fought the superior enemy forces for 2 days. Taking advantage of the 
woods, Akhundov skillfully set up an all-round defense and successfully 
repelled all attacks. During fighting, battalaticon personnel, which 
included Transbaykal men, nat of the Ural industrial region, metal- 
lurgists from Magnitka and tractor builders from Chelyabinsk, demonstrared 
that the enemy's attacks could be successfully repelled from encirclement, 
de: pite his superior numbers and superior equipment. They themselves counter- 
at) acked repeatedly and prevented the fascists from overrunning thea. 


The tollowing individuals espe-ially distinguished themselves in those 
battles, setting an example of stamina and bravery: company commanders 
Lieutenants Kalugin and Kaluzhnyy, Senior Lieutenant Karimov and Lieutenants 
Tsirikidze and Kantarenko; platoon commanders Lieutenants Ismailo 
Shurmukhamedov, Pozhidayev and Golikov; Sergeants Glazunov, Yalikov and 
Khalyava; Red Army men Murav'yev, Nuriyev, Chuprin, Mamedov, Babadzhanov 
and others. Many of them died a hero's death in combat. Let those close 
to them, let all Soviet people, know of this. 


Special efficiency, resourcefulness and skillful leadership of subunits 

were demonstrated during the difficult hours in the 57th Tank Division by 
Senior Lieutenant Akhundov and battalion adjutant Senior Lieutenant Khanchas, 
Major Osokin, commander of a motorized rifle regiment, deputy division 
commander Lieutenant Colonel Kholmogortsev, Lieutenant Colonel F. F. Dubinskiy, 
commander of an artillery regiment, and chief of division staff Major M. I. 
Ruda. Regimental commissar Vol’khovchenko, division commissar, helped the 
division commander greatiy with the organization of the battle. On the 

days of heavy fighting he was always in the subunits, in the thick of the 
battle inspiring the fighting men and commanders with his example. 


Upon receiving a report that the commander of the 57th Tank Division had 
been wounded, I asked M. A. Shalin why VY. A. Mishulin had not been evacuated 
to a hospital. The chief of staff answered: 


“We couldn't talk him into it. None of my arguments or those of the division 
commissar's had any effect. He just kept repeating: ‘I will not leave the 
division.'* 
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V. A. Mishulin was awarded the great title Hero of the Soviet Union for 
his performance near Krasnyy and at Gusino. 


Members of the home guard and volumteers of three tank-destroyer battalions 
made up of workers from Smolensk enterprises and Soviet establishments 
entered the fighting during that period. The third battalion from 
Zadneprovskiy Rayon was made up of communists and Komsomol members ‘ron 

the Plant imeni Kalinin, the “Metiz™ plant and plant “o 35. Th: battalion 
was commanded by Yevgeniy Ivanovich Sapozhnikov and the commissar vas Abranz 
Vinokurov, secretary of the Zadneprovskiy Rayon Komsomol Committee. The 
battalions were armed with Soviet and British rifles. Because of the small 
number of grenades,bottles filled with fuel were put to use. Tow soaked in 
easoline was attached to the bottles and lighted before they were tossed at 
a tank or motor «<« icle. 


All three battalions were commanded by Major Yevgeniy [lich Fadeyev, 
former secretary of the party committee of the NKVD [People’s Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs! oblast administration. They were only called 
“battalions,” because their combined strength only equaled that of a 

rifle battalion. 


The tank-destroyer battalion of members of the home guard from Krasnoarmeyskiy 
Rayon, took up a defense in stone buildings in the western outskirts of 

the city and blockaded the main road leading to Krasnyy. P. I. Bunyashin 

and Nestervo’s detachments, which had withdrawn from near the village 

of Khokhlovo, were also defending there. 


A detachment of militia workers headed by G. N. Odintsov and a militia cadet 
school commanded by F. I. Mikhailov were fighting on the southern outskirts 
of the city, along the Kiev Highway. The battalion of home-guardsmen from 
Zadneprovskiy Rayon was moved toward the Vitebsk Highway, to an area near 
the Plant imeni Kalinin. 


Party obkom secretary D. M. Popov arrived in the third battalion on the 
evening of 14 July. Addressing the formation of fighters, he told them 
that they would have to defend their native city. Dmitriy Mikhaylovich 
asked them to uphold the good reputation of Smolensk fighters, not to 
discredit their military honor. The seople of Smolensk have fought unin- 
vited guests many times, he said. Let vs be worthy of our ancestors. 


Fighting men of the Komsomol company comwsanded by Colonel of Militia Kletskiy 
flemonstrated exceptional courage. They threw themselves under tanks with 
tuel-filled bottles and strings of grenades, and engaged in hand-to-hand 
skirmishes with German submachine gunners and motorcyclists. 


\ detachment of militia cadets also fought staunchly on the Kursk Highway. 
They greeted the Hitlerites with coordinated salvos, and bottles filled with 
burning fuel and strings of grenades flew beneath the tanks. Militiaman and 








communist G. Poddubnyy eliminated a fire point with a grenade, and when a 
tank appeared, he threw himself beneath it with a string of grenades and 
died to save the others. Militia Captain G. N. Alensov, Militia Major F. I. 
Mikhailov, school chief, and many others died a brave death. 


At 2100 hours Germans appeared from the direction of the Roslavl’ Highway. 
The advancing infantry, supported by tanks and mortar fire, gradually 
drove the fearless defenders of the native city out of every home. The 
detachments withdrew, battling all the way, to Smirnov Square, where they 
halted once more and detained the enemy. 


The best fighters in the third battalion of Smolensk volunteers were vorkers 
and Komsomol members Leonid Butsyrin, Yefia Kozlov, Semen Zolotovitskiy, 
Shcherbakov, Sevast’yanov, TZhelnireye and Bratkin; meat combine worker 
Viedimir Kiryukhin; Mikhail Ukhin, a joiner from a bath and laundry combine; 
Georgiy Zezyulinskiy from the “Metiz™ plant, and many others. 


The fighting in Smolensk, in the northern sector, continued day and night 

and was conducted for every street, for every home. The soldiers and home 
guard staunchly defended the Plant iment Kalinin, the distillery, the 
military hospital, the municipal hospital and many other important facilities. 
Both sides suffered heavy losses, and the battle frequently developed into 
hand-to-hand combat. Battalion commanders Captains Bedusov and Zubritskiy 
and Senior Lieutenant Orekhov; N. Pavlyuchenko, instructor with the division 
political section; Senior Lieutenants Sukos'yan and Petrukhnov, and deputy 
platoon commander Novikov died brave deaths on the streets of Smolensk. 


| contacted Volkhovchenko, commissar of the 57th Tank Division, by telephone 
and ordered him to bring the division commander to me at the command post. 
Lieutenant Generals A. I. Yeremenko and I. S. Konev were at the 16th Army 
command post at that time. V. A. Mishulin told us about the battles lasting 
many days and about the courageous conduct of the Red Army men, the command- 
ers and political workers, who hud gained even greater confidence in our 
abilities. Member of the army military council A. A. Lobachev, political 
section chief K. L. Sorokin and editor of the army newspaper B. P. Pavlov 
promptly and efficiently informed all army subunits of all instances of 
heroism demonstrated by the Red Army men and commanders in those difficult 
battles, through the press and by means of agitators. 


The situation near Smolensk was becoming more critical by the hour. Despite 
enormous losses, the enemy was straining toward the city. Units of the l6th 
Army were doing everything possible to hold the enemy back, but the Hitler- 
ites had an enormous superiority of forces, especially tanks and aircraft. 

| ordered the army chief of staff to send commanders to Smolensk to sobilize 
the entire population to erect barriers and obstacles on the enemy‘: route 
to the city. 


im the fighting for Smolensk our Red Army men acquired military skill and 
learned to fight the enemy not with numbers but with ability. On one occasion, 
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we received a reconnaissance report that enemy mechanized and tank colums 
were advancing toward the village of Khokhlovo. An ambush was set up in 
woods directly adjacent to the village. Major General T. L. Vissov, army 
chief of artillery, was in charge of organizing it. Guns, morters and 
machine guns were positioned throughout the village and on the edge of 

the woods, deep trenches were aug in the southwest sector and obstacles 
were created between the houses. An enemy motorcycl regiment reached the 
road, traveling at great speed. Upon reaching the deep trenches betveen 
the village and the woods, the fascists halted and began seeking ways to 
pass them. At that point, our men opened fire upon thea with all types of 
weapons. The enemy was thrown into turmoil. Our units rushed upon the 
enemy troops with bayonets from all sides. The battle vas brief and 
successful for us. Most of the enemy motorcyclists were killed and the 
rest were taken prisoner. Toward the end of the battle, however, Major 
General T. L. Vlasov was seriously wounded by a shell fragment during an 
enemy alr attack. An attempt was made to deliver him to a hospital in 
Smolensk, but Viasov died on the road without regaining consciousness. 
Captain Firsov, commander of the first battalion, Senior Lieutenant 
Chistyakov, commander of the third battery, and several other commanders, 
sergeants and Red Army men were killed in that air attack. 


Enemy tanks cut off the Moscow-Minsk Highway, 15 kilometers west of 
Yartsevo, and three armies--the l6th, 19th and 20th--found themselves in 
semi-encirclement. Their supply of ammunition, fuel and food was cut off. 


in Smolensk the enemy managed to cross over to the northern bank of the 
Imepr near the cemetery, in the area of responsibility of the 129th Rifle 
Division (commanded by Major General A. M. Gorodnyanskiy), and bloody 
battles erupted. Tombstones, stone monuments and crypts in the cemetery 
provided good shelter for the fighters. They offered stiff resistance to 
the enemy. Suffice it to say that the northwest sector of Smolensk and the 
cemetery changed hands three times. The division‘s greatly thinned units, 
however, were not able to stop the advance by the large body of enemy troops 
using a large quantity of tanks, flamethrowers and mortars. On 16 July the 
formation withdrew to the northwest suburb of the city. 


Never for a moment did we give up the idea of driving the fascists from 
the central section of the city. An offensive aggiast Smolensk was orga- 
nized and carried out by the 129th Rifle Division’ from the north and the 
152d Rifle Division from the west for this purpose at 0100 hours on 

21 July. 


During the night and throughout the 21st day of July army formations battled 
determinedly to capture the northern sector of Smolensk. At the same time 
the 46th Rifle Division was battling the enemy with three composite detach- 
ments to the south of Demidov. By the end of the day the 152d Rifle 
Division's 480th Rifle Regiment had taken the Smolensk stations and 

advanced 1 kilometer toward the center of the city, and the 544th Rifle 
Regiment had reached the Dnepr. The 129th Rifle Division, consisting of 
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four incomplete battalions, was approaching the northern outskirts of 
Saolensk, overcoming powerful fire resistance from the Hitlerites. In 
the city the enemy was conducting powerful mortar and machine gun fire 
and using medium and heavy tanks. Wire entanglements had been stretched 
across the streets between the houses, and some houses had been sined. 


Our troops had to battle for every home and every alley. The divisions 
were suffering heavy losses. Casualties reached 40 to 50 percent in some 
subunits. Losses of command and political personnel were especially great. 
Political workers and members of the editorial staffs of division and aray 
newspapers were in those subunits where the fighting was heaviest. They 
not only gathered material on the heroic behavior of the Red Army men and 
commanders, but in many cases they assumed direct command of subunits and 
performed well °° that capacity. Our fighting men's hatred for the enemy 
was growing: “»* saw the dead and autilated bodies of Red Army men, 
commander, po) i./ cal workers and residents of the city, including children, 
lying on the ‘:' ets of Smolensk. 


Fierce fightin, continued in Smolensk on the 22d and 234 of July. The 
enemy stubbornly defended every home, raining sassive mortar and sub- 
machine gun fire down upon our attacking subunits. In addition to 
artillery fire, flamethrowers on the enemy tanks shot forth flames up 

to 60 meters long, and everything in the path of the fiery stream burned. 
By day German aircraft bombed our units continuously. Powerful fighting 
continued for the cemetery, which the 152d Rifle Division had captured 
twice (the 129th Rifle Division had also previously captured it three 
times). The battles waged for the cemetery and for every stone building 
were intense and frequently developed into hand-to-hand skirmishes which 
almost always ended in success for our troops. The onslaught was so power- 
ful that the fascists were not even able to remove the dead and seriously 
wounded, members of the 29th Motorized Division of Guderian's 47th 
Mechanized Corps. 


Colonel N. N. Chernyshev, commander of the 152d Rifle Division, praised tae 
third tank-dest\over battalion, made up of volunteers from Smolensk and 
inhabitants of the Zadneprov'ye. They were not only brave fighters in the 
city conditions, but were also excellent guides, showing the troops where 


and the best way to get around a certain house and come upon the enemy fros 
the rear. 


Om 22 July, | received a telegram from the headquarters of the Western Axis 
informing me that in 24 hours a simultaneous offensive would be undertaken 
on axes converging upon Smolensk by the groups of forces of General V. A. 
Khomenko (three rifle and two cavalry divisions) and S. A. Kalinin (three 
rifle divisions) from the area of Belyy, by General K. K. Rokossovsekiy's 
group (two rifle divisions and one tank division) from the direction of 
Yartsevo and General V. Ya. Kachalov's group (two rifle divisions and one 
tank division) from the area cf Roslavl’. We spread the information 

among the troops, where it evoked a new outpouring of effort and energy. 
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This front operation was aot successful, however. The preponderance vas 
clearly on the enemy‘s side. A lack of coordination in troop control on 
the part of the command of the Western Axis vas also felt. 


Individual units of the 16th Army continued to fight in the city itself. 
Early on the morning of 26 July the 2d and 34 companies of Gor*kiy men 
were brought into Smolensk. These companies of the 3d Gor‘kiy Volunteer 
Battalion engaged in unequaled battle with the fascists in various areas 
of Smolensk. During those days of fighting the Gor’kiy men demonstrated 
courage and allitary resourcefulness. 


Vasiliy Yesterov, a student from the Gor‘kiy Pedagogical Institute, applied 
his experience in combating the White Piem to organize, together with his 
friend M. Spitsyn, a student from the Foreign Language Institute, a group 
of snipers. Gor*kiy State University students Aleksandr Aurov, German 
Potemkin, Fedor Vylezhakin, Abram Lipkin, Boris Martynov, Boris Kudaykin 
and Vasiliy Nefedov boldly engaged the enemy in hand-to-hand combat. 


._ «/ Joly enemy tanks, which had broken through from the area of 
tukhovshchina, appeared near the l6th Army's command post. There was 
nothing at the command post with wi..ch to drive them back, since the 
security battalion for the army headquarters had still not arrived under 
the mobilization plan. To our good fortune, Major General I. P. Prokhorov, 
the prudent chief of artillery, moved several antitank guns up to the 
headquarters, and they fought off the enemy tank attack. 


The enemy completed the ring of encirclement of the 16th and 20th armies 
om the night of 26 July. Army c cnanders P. A. Kurochkin and myself and 
military council members A. A. Lobachev and Da. A. Semenovskiy get to 
decide what to do. 





When we speak of the enemy's divisions and our divisions, it should be 
borne in mind that a German infantry division had around 17,000 men at 

the beginning of the war, while our divisions numbered 6,000-7,000 men 

at that time, and no more than 1,000-2,000 remained after many days of 
fighting, and no more than 100 in some units of the l6th Army. We knew 
that the ring of encirclement would begin to contract. What would we 

do with the wounded? The enemy had captured Kardymovo, where the hospitals 
of the 16th and 20th armies were located, but even dwring that u«‘ emely 
difficult hour not one of us uttered the words: “We must retreat .“ 
Instead, we said the following: "We shall fight for Smolensk.” 


Certain historical vorks ’* state without any sort of explanation that Soviet 
forces abandoned Smolensk on 16 July. Inu fact, however, the last subunits 
of the l6th Army did not depart from Smolensk until the night of 28 July, 
with the exception of one battalion of the 152d Rifle Division, which was 
commanded by senior political instructor A. S. Turovskiy. He subsequently 
served as 4 partisan and died in the Smolensk area. 
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im 31 July, Marshal S. K. Timoshenko reported the following t. Headquarters, 
supreme High Command: “The 20th Army, in semiencirclement at first, has 
been continuously attacked by large enemy forces of up to six infantry 
divistonms and one tank division with a large quantity of aircraft. On 

25 July the enemy was reinforced with two fresh divistons. The 20th and 
loth armies suffered enormous losses in the fighting, as a result of which 
the 20th Army, engaged in intense fighting, has been withdra- ug under power- 
ful enemy pressure to the east, north of Smolensk. On 28 July, the 20th 
Army's withdrawing left-flank 73d Rifle Division exposed the right flank 
and reac of the l6th Army's 152d Rifle Division engaged in battle in the 
northern sector of Smolensk. Observing the withdrawal of the 73d Rifle 
Division, and, according to Lukin's report, subjected to powerful enemy 
tire and attacked on the flank and rear, the 152d Rifle Division began 
withdrawing from Smolensk to the east, at the commander's order. The 

129th Rifle Division withdrew after the 152d Rifle Division from the north- 
eastem sector of Smolensk ."8 


| would like to clarify that report somewhat. The division commanders-- 
N. N. Chernyshev of the 152d, A. M. Gorodyanskiy of the 129th and A. A. 
Filatov of the 46th--were disciplined commanders, tested in heavy 
fighting and would never have abandoned Smolensk without my order. Units 
and subunits of the l6éth Army's formations were withdrawn from the city 
at my decision, since by this time they had exhausted all their possibili- 
ties for resisting the enemy. There were literally only 200 or 300 men 
left in the divisions, and these no longer had grenades or bullets. What 
was left of the divisions would have been easy prey for the fascists. I 
therefore issued the order to abandon Smolensk. There was no other way 
out of the situation at that time. 


The ring of encirclement had been broken, of course, by 1 August by 
simulmneous strikes by Major General K. K. Rokossovskiy's group and forces 
of the 20th and 16th armies. 


On 6 August, Marshal S. K. Timoshenko summoned myself, A. A. Lobachev and 
M. A. Shalin to the 20th Army's command post. Marshal S. K. Timoshenko, 
member of the Western Front's military council N. A. Bulganin, Generals 
P. A. Kurochkin and K. K. Rokossovskiy and member of the 20th Army's 
military council D. A. Semenovskiy were already there when we arrived. 
The marshal congratulated us for completing the battle, awarded us Orders 
of the Red Banner and announced the tollowing: All control of the 16th 
Army was being transferred to K. K. Rokossovskiy, who was being appointed 
commander of the l6th Army; P. A. Kurochkin was being called to Moscow; 
and | was being appointed commander of the 20th Army, which was to receive 
formations and units of the 16th Army. 


The Soviet people accomplished a great feat in the Smolensk area, a feat 
about which our nation should know and which it should remember. Soviet 
forces dealt a blow there against the Hitlerites’ strategy of blitzkrieg 
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wartare. Red Army troops arrived not fully mobilized at the site of the 
battle. Their concentration took place during a period of intense fighting. 
Units and subunits had to throw themselves into battle from the march, 
without waiting for artillery, headquarters or rear services, and some- 
times without their senior commanders. 


The German fascist command seized the strategic initiative. The Hiclerite 
troops were experienced in combat and possessed an enormous superiority in 
tanks and mortars and, especially, in aircraft. 


The enemy managed to capture Smolensk at a cost of enormous losses of 
personnel and equipment, bet was unable to advance further toward Moscow. 
The need to replace personnel and equipment in the battered units forced 
the enemy to halt the offensive and switch to defense. And this required 
time. 


Commanders, political workers and fighting men of the Soviet Army fought 
valorously and courageously, amazing the enemy with their determination in 


combat. They fought to the end even in encirclement, with a shortage of 
shells and bullets. 


Unfortumately, at that time we had little antitank artillery and mortars, 
and the enemy had a large number of tanks and armored vehicles. We 
rapidly learned to destroy enemy tanks with fuel-filled bottles and strings 
of grenades, however. What courage it took to let a tank firing deadiy 
fire from its gun and machine guns approach to a distance at which a bottle 
or a string of grenades could reach the target! Only our Soviet people 
were capable of this! 


The majority of fighting men, and especially command and political person- 
nel, were distinguished by selflessness, personal bravery and unwavering 
devotion to duty and to the military oath. Their heroism has for many 
reasons still not received proper recognition. I, therefore, consider 

it my duty te mention the valor demonstrated by those comrades who fought 
fearlessly alongside me. First of all, I would like to say a word about 
my immediate assistant, the chief of staff of the 16th Army. Colonel M. A. 
Shalin was a civil war participant and completed the Academy imeni M. V. 
Frunze. This was a very modest man. He never put himself in the spot- 
light but attempted to remain in the background. He directed headquarters 
calmly, was polite and never raised his voice. This was the kind of army 
chief of staff which one dreams of having. Staff workers V. G. Roshchin, 
L. K. Damil'chenko and A. Ya. Ryakhin were all the same kind of men as 
their chief. They knew their job wei', were brave and helped me and the 
ch.ef of staff direct the troops in the difficult situation. General T. 
L. Vlasov, army chief of artillery, and following his death, General I. 

?. Prokhorov; chief of engineer service G. P. Yasinskiy; Colonel GC. N. 
Orel, chief of armored troops, Colonel P. Ya. Maksimenko, chief of 
communications, Colonel A. I. Malankin, army quartermaster, and many 
others were my immediate assistants and advisers during the difficult days 
of fighting. 
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Special mention should be made of Brigade Commissar Konstantin Leont' yevich 
porokin, chlef of the army political section. He oriented himself well in 
the combat situation, never had to ask what the political section workers 

yr the editors of the army newspaper were doing and always knew what mis- 
sions had been assigned the troops and where explanatory political work was 
most needed. He would come to me and report what he had already accomplished 
nd what more he planned to do. He could speak of the most difficult matters 
with humor. He never panicked and he loved the vital political work carried 
»ut with the men in the trenches and on the battlefield. 


Aleksey Andreyevich Lobachev, member of the army military council, and I 
learned to work together in the Transbaykal in peacetime, when the army was 
being formed. Our opinions on troop training matters always coincided. 
Lobachev was not afraid of manual labor and was always among the Red Army 
men and commanders. He had a splendid knowledge of Red Army regulations. 
Aleksey Andreyevich Lobachev was a commissar of the Furman type. 


remember them all with a fveling of gratitude. 


German Major General von Butlar wrote the following: "“...due to the 
letermined resistance of the Russians, German forces suffered losses of 
personne! and equipment during the very first days of fighting, which 
were considerably greater than those experienced in their campaigns in 
Poland and in the West. It became perfectly apparent that the enemy's 
method of conducting combat operations and the enemy's fighting spirit, 
like the geographic conditions of this nation, were entirely unlike those 
encountered by the Germans in previous glicekrieg wars, which produced 
successes astounding the entire world.” 


The determined fighting by Soviet forces in the Smolensk battle gained us 
time, making it possible to set up powerful defense lines on the distant 
and the tactical approaches to Moscow. The Soviet Guard came into being 
md was molded in the continuous fierce fighting on the Western Front. 

t has its origin in operations conducted by the 100th, 127th, 153d and 
lisist rifle divisions. 


The Smolensk battle has not vet been adequately studied. For some reason, 
ertain researchers ignore the number of forces taking part on both sides 
and the duration of the battle, considering that the battle should be 
regarded as lost by us, since we abandoned the battlefield to the enemy. 
ime cannot agree with this assertion. Yes, we did abandon the battlefield 
to the enemy, but it was there in the Smolensk battle that the enemy was 
first halted by a long period of time and was prevented from advancing 
upon Moscow throughout the months of August and September. 


The Smolensk battle was a heroic one. It prevented the Hitlerites from 
capturing Moscow from the march and, in the final analysis, to implement 
their pians for a blitzkrieg war. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Lieutenant General Mikhail Fedorovich Lukin was born on 6 (18) November 
1892 in the village of Polukhitino, Pogorel’skiy Rayon, Kalininskaya 
Oblast, into a poor peasant family. He took part in World War I and 
the Civil War. 


Vv. P. Gol*tsev is military editor for the newspaper IZVESTIYA 
(Editor's note). 


The 57th Tank Division comprised the reserve, Headquarters, Supreme 
High Command, and was operationally subordinate to the commander of 
the loth Army. 


From 10 to 20 July he also served as chief of staff of the Western Axis. 


Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense, fund 208, file 20, 
sheet 248. 


The author presents many facts and gives the names of many participants 
in the battles from memory. Documents on the 16th Army's battle in the 
area of Smolensk were destroyed when the army broke out of encirclement 
(Editor's note). 


During the second half of July 1941, the 19th Army's 129th and 158th 
rifle divisions became a part of the 16th Army. The Army was reassigned 
to the Western Front. 


"“Ietorivya Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny Sovetskogo Scyuza 1941-1945" 
[A History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union, 1941-1945], 
vol 2, Voyenizdat, 1961, p 69. 


Central Archives of the Ministry of Defense, fund 246, inventory 1525, 
file |, sheet 154. 


"Mirovaya voyna, 1939-1945 Gody. Sbornik statey” [The World War, 
19 99-1945--A Collection of Articles), translated from German, Moscow, 
ied-vo inostrannoy literatury, 1957, p 163. 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET REAR SERVICES DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 54-59 


[Article, published under the heading “Memoirs,” by Col (Ret) S. Skryabin: 
"From the History of the Establishment of the Control Elements of the 
Soviet Army Rear Services" ] 


[Text] While working in the Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of 
Defense, I discovered a rough drawing showing the organization of the 
administrative machinery of the Red Army's Main Directorate of Rear 
Services, on which I worked in July 1941. This diagram became the basis 
for a decree passed by the State Defense Committee on 28 July i941 on 

the creation of independent agencies to direct the Red Army's rear services. 


..+l first crossed the threshhold of the building housing the People's 
Commissariat of Defense in the first part of November 1939, after completing 
the Quartermaster Academy. I reported to Corps Commissar A. V. Khrulev, 
supply chief for the Red Army. 


He asked me where I had studied, which units I had served in and about ay 
quarters, and only then did he move on to actual service matters. 


"You will be working as senior assistant to the section chief, Comrade 
Captain. There is no one in the section at the present time: it is only 
being created. The chief, Brigade Lieutenant Grigoriy Nikolayevich Dankov, 
will be here in « few days. in the meantime, work on your own. As your 
first assignment, | will ask you to look up Konstantin Yefimovich Goretskiy 
in Moscow and ask him to come to see me. He is the former assisant chief 
of the Central Supply Directorate of the Red Army, prior to the revolution 
a major general and chief quartermaster of the Russian army." 


Finding Goretskiy presented no great difficulty: The Urban Information 
Bureau gave me his exact address. He lived on Tishinskaya Square in a 
well-built, multistoried building. I briefly explained to him the purpose 
of my visit. He agreed to meet with A. V. Khrulev and quickly changed his 
clothes, and we set out for the People’s Commissariat of Defense. 











After exchanging greetings and a brief chat about help ad life in 
general, Khrulev said: 


“Konstantin Yefimovich, | would like to talk to you about a certain matter. 
A month ago, | was named supply chief ‘or the Red Army. This is a new and 
unfamiliar post for m. You have a great deal of experience in directing 
supply agencies. I! would like your advice on how to organize the work in 
the best possible manner. 


“What services will be under your command? What types of supply will you 
be in charge of?" K. Ye. Goretskiy asked in turn. 


Khrulev answered confidently, saying nothing about the directorate structure: 


“In principle, the Directorate is to provide the army with weapons, ammuni- 
tion, technical military and engineer equipment, food and fodder, clothing 
and transport equipment. in general, everything which you handled in your 
time.” 


Goretskiy thought for a moment, looked at Khrulev as though pondering whether 
the Latter would be offended, and then said: 


"You will mot be able to handle this job, Andrey Vasil‘yevich. You are 
taking om too much. The times are different now, and the army is not the 
same. When | was handling supply, the army had a 3-inch cannon, 4 slightly 
larger howitzer, the Maxim machine gun and the rifle. This was its entire 
armament. Neither aircraft, nor tanks, nor motor vehicles or any of the 
other equipment existed in such enormous quantities at that time. We 
traveled by horse. The army now has motor vehicles, aircraft, tanks and 
complex armaments, and there is no telling what may be developed in the 
near future. The main thing is that you lack transport equipment, without 
which you are helpless. In addition, you do not have enough authority: 
You have only the quartermaster supply services to carry out your orders, 
since nome of the other services are under your command." 


“What can I do?” Khrulev asked. 


“Accept only the job of supplying the troops with food, forage, clothing 
a.d trensport equipment. Also take on the billeting service and military 
trade. Refuse to assume responsibility for the rest. Let the corresponding 
services handle all of the other types of supply.” 


“The post of supply chief will not measure up to its purpose in that case,” 
A. V. Khrulev objected. 


“That is correct. We must also institute the position of "Chief Quarter- 
aaster” and organize a Msin Quartermaster Directorate. To be honest, I am 


in favor of a supply chief, but one who would be in complete charge of rear 
services. That is, one who would have certain authority and would have 
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transport equipment at his disposal. The idea of having an individual in 
the Red Army in charge of all types of supply is a good one, but it has not 
been fully developed.” 

To prove his point, he gave an example from the Civil War, when, in 

lume L918, the Soviet Government created the Central Supply Directorate 

of the Red Army, which had jurisdiction over all of the main central 

supply directorates. At that time, the main supply chief of the Red Army 
was in charge of organizing rear services, delivering all types of supplies 
and evacuating unneeded supplies and equipment. He was essentially the 

Red Army's chief of rear services. 


A dissatisfied smile flashed across Khrulev's face. Goretskiy noticed this 
and went on. 


“Don't worry about the fact that the quartermaster will have too few 
services under his command. If you combine all of them, you will have 
accomplished a great deal. Right now, every directorate chief, whether 

he be in charge of food, clothing or transport equipment, is directly 
subordinate to the people's commissar of defense and must go to him for 
every little thing, frequently taking him away from very important work. 
And since the people's commissar of defense is frequently too busy to 
receive them, a large number of issues remain unresolved. All of this has 
a negative effect upon troop supply. By assuming command of the services, 
yc 1 will begin directing their work and be responsible for them, and most 
importantly, you will relieve the people's commissar of defense of supply 
functions.” 


Andrey Vasil'yevich thanked Goretskiy for his advice and promised to think 
it over, but it was apparent that he did not agree with the recommendation. 
Furthermore, the international situation changed drastically at that time. 
At the end of November 1939, the imperialists of England and France 
provocated the Soviet-Finnish armed conflict. The Northwest Front was 
formed. All of Khrulev's attention was given over to providing troops of 
the front with matertale and equipment, and Goretskiy's proposal was forgot- 
ten. Reality soon brought it up again, however, immediately following the 
end of combat operations, which revealed a number of major deficiencies in 
the organization and operation of the rear services. 


At the very beginning of the war, for example, certain railway sections, 
especially the Vokhov-Tikhvin and Volkhovstroy-Petrozavodsk sections, were 
jammed with railway cars. This was due not only to their small handling 
capacity, but also to planning deficiencies in the delivery of supply trains. 
This could result in deterioration in the delivery of supplies to the front. 
The General Staff adopted the decision to organize the delivery of cargo for 
the North West Front by sea as well--from Arkhangelsk through Murmansk. The 
raUP VOSO [Central Directorate of Military Communications] provided five 
ships from the merchant marine for this purpose. They were concentrated at 
commercial berths of cities on the North Dvina. The loading of the materials 
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and equipment was intolerably slow, however. In Arkhangelsk, to which I 
traveled at A. V. Khrulev's order, | learned that representatives of all 
the supply services had gathered at the port: artillerymen, signalmen, 
engineers and quartermasters of food and clothing services. There was no 
center for supervising the loading operations, however. Each individual 
waited patiently for his turn, and when it was time for him to load, he 
considered himself the boss and did not respond to requests to accelerate 
the work. The center received information irregularly and this did not 
always reflect the true situation. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union K. Ye. Voroshilov, people‘s commissar of defense, 
was naturally concerned about the situation and demanded greater efficiency 
of Khrulev. The latter could only fidget and shrug his shoulders, since 

many of the services were not under his command. Combat operations had 
already ended when the loaded ships finally set out to sea, and they had 

to return to Arkhangelsk. 


The difficulties in the operation of the Red Army Supply Chief's Directorate 
were made worse by the fact that there were no similar supply agencies in 
the military districts, in the North West Front or in the armies. There was 
no one to support him in his work. The center received information on the 
troops’ supply of materiel irregularly, and without that information it was 
impossible to normalize the supply situation. The small and at that, under- 
manned, organization of the Supply Directorate clearly did not measure up to 
the tasks with which it was charged. This was vividly demonstrated by combat 
operations carried out in the winter of 1939-460. In that situation, A. V. 
Krhulev decided to petition the People's Commissar of Defense to create a 
Main Quartermaster Directorate. 


\n order was issued by the USSR People's Commissar of Defense on 22 July 1940, 
which directed that the Red Army Directorate of the Supply Chief be reorga- 
nized as the Main Quartermaster Directorate of the Red Army. Lieutenant 
eneral of Quartermaster Service A. V. Khrulev was appointed chief quarter- 
master of the Red Army. The directorates of food, clothing and supply trans- 
port directorates, the billeting directorate and the technical committee, as 
well as the tire safety and messing supervision inspectorates, of the Red 
Army, were placed under his command. The chief quartermaster was placed in 
charge of the Quartermaster Academy and the Yaroslavl’ Quartermaster School. 
The authority and duties of the chief quartermaster were expanded considerably, 
the administrative establishment was increased, and new sections were created. 


Creation of the Main Quartermaster Directorate was yet another important move 
toward organizing centralized control of the Red Army's rear services. 


Upon assuming the position of chie/ quartermaster, A. V. Khrulev launched an 
intense campaign of organizationa’ work to instill order in military logis- 
tics and in the consumption of materiel. Under his direction the Regulation 
on Unit Administration and Services and the Materiel Accounting and Reporting 
Manual were compiled, clothing and transport equipment were inventoried, firm 
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control was established over the training of cadres at the Quartermaster 
Academy and the Quartermaster School, and progressive experience in han- 
dilmg unit administration and services was extensively disseminated in 
INTENDANTSKIY ZHURNAL. 


| must not fail to mention a characteristic feature of Andrey Vasil‘ yevich, 
a quality shared by many other party, soviet, military anc administrative 
workers advanced to high supervisory positions by the will of the party. 

| refer to a thirst for knowledge. He understood well the fact that it 
would be very difficult to direct army supply operations without good 
theoretical training. Immediately after the end of the Finnish events, he 
therefore began a thorough study of the theory of orgmization of rear 
services and supply, devoting every free minute to this activity. In 1940 
he read all of the works of Professor F. A. Maksheyev, K. Ye. Goretskiy 

and N. N. Yanushkevich, “Rukovodstvo po organizatsii voyskovogo i operat ivnogo 
tyle Krasnoy Armii™ [Manual on Organizing Unit and Operational Rear Services 
in the Red Army], materials on the history of the quartermaster supply ser- 
vice during World War |, and a great deal more. During that time, at his 
request, | frequently went to the Library imeni V. I. Lenin for various 
materials required by Andrey Vasil'yevich as he studied one or another 
aspect of the operation of the Red Army's rear service. At his insistence, 
«. Ye. Goretskiy was taken on the staff as scientific consultant to the 
Main Quartermaster Directorate. He spent hours in Khrulev's office, explain- 
ing how rear services and supply had been organized during the Civil War, in 
various other wars and campaigns conducted by the Russian army. Khrulev 
listened carefully and absorbed every word, like a sponge. 


By the summer of 1941, A. V. Khrulev had mastered the theory of rear 

service and supply with adequate thoroughness. This subsequently made it 
possible for him competently to handle questions pertaining to the reorga- 
nization of Red Army rear service agencies, as well as the operation of rear 
vervices during the Great Patriotic War. 


i recall July 1941. Fierce fighting was under way on the fronts. 


Supreme Commander in Chief I. V. Stalin demanded great operational 
efficiency of Chief Quartermaster A. V. Khrulev and that he normalize 

troop supply. The latter was helpless to accomplish all of the tasks, 
however, since agencies of the VOSO [Military Transportation Service], 

the fuel supply directorate, the road, medical, veterinary and other 
directorates were not under his jurisdiction. Reality brought out the 
need for a basic change in the organization of the materiel support systea. 


Once, | believe it was on 25 July, A. V. Khrulev returned highly upset from 
a talk with I. V. Stalin. it was apparent that there had been a not 
entirely pleasant discussion between them. Andrey Vasil'yevich immediately 
summoned Colonel G. NN. Dankov, Colonel K. F. Remizov, his assistant, 
scientific comsultant K. Ye. Goretskiy and ayself. 
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“What are we going to do, Konstantin Yefimovich?” he asked Goretskiy, when 
we entered his office. “Il wear myself ovz with work, but 1 have the feeling 
| aw not doing what needs to be done.” 


“We need to go over to wartime manning tables,” Goretskiy answered cainly. 
"But we still do not have then.” 


“Then, we need to make them up immediately. I have a general outline of a 
wartime rear service directorate. It is somewhat obsolete, to be sure, 
but with vour permission, may comrades and I will work on it and will give 
vou our ideas on the matter tomorrow.” 


when K. Ye. Goretskiy unfolded the diagram, which he had drawn up back in 
1918-1919 when serving as chairman of the Technical Committee of the Red 
\rmy’s Central Supply Directorate, we were amazed st how similar the 
problems dealt with there were to our problems, and at the precision of 
the computations and the reasoning. The diagram was drawn on excellent 
paper in elegant handwriting. 


Khrulev agreed with Goretskiy's suggestion and advised us also to make use 
of the "Polozhenlye o polevom upravlenti voysk v voyennoye vremya™ 
(Statute on Field Troop Control in Wartime] issued in 1914. This document 
was worthy of our attention and should be discussed briefly. In accord- 
ance with the Statute there was a Main Front Supply Chief in the Russian 
army, who was in charge of organizing the rear services of the front and 
the armies. He not only had command of all the rear services and local 
organizations but was also vested with civilian authority in the territory 
of the front's operations. 


The main supply chief was directly subordinate to the commander in chief 

ot the front. He reported to the front chief of staff only general informa- 
tion pertaining to the supply situation in the armies. His office was 
essentially the front's rear service headquarters. The front commander 

in chief thus actually had two headquarters: one directed military opera- 
tions, the other rear services .md supply. 


The “Statute on Field Troop Control in Wartime” was a good, graphic aid for 
those of us working in the section. It provided us vith guidelines for 
working out the organizational structure of the rear. We also utilized 
other materials, which summarized our experience in setting up rear services 
and supply during the Civil War period. 


After studying all these documents thoroughly, we rapidly ~wtlined a basic 
diagram of the wartime structure of the rear service on a sheet of paper with 
a pencil, and made preliminary notations on the authority and the duties of 
rear service command personnel at the center, in the fronts and armies. 
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Jnder the proposed plan, the Red Army's Rear Service was to be headed by a 
rear service chief, who was also deputy People’s Commissar of Defense. His 
‘reanization trcluded the Main Directorate of Rear Services (headed by the 
rear service chi+!), which was part of headquarters, the Military Comsunt- 
“ations Directera*e, the Road Directorate and the Inspectorate of the 

rear service chief. Also subordinate to the rear service chief vere the 
Main Quartermaster Directorate, the Fuel Supply Directorate, the Main 
“ilitary Sedical Directorate and the Veterinary Directorate. 


‘sing the same scheme, we worked owt the structure of rear service agencies 
for the front and the army. Instead of rear service headquarters, however, 
we proposed creating organizational and planning sections is those ageacies. 
The section would be headed by a rear service chief, who would als be a 
deputy commander of the front or army. The rear service chief of a tront 
would be subordinate to the front commander and to the rear service chief 
ot the Red Army. 


dhen the diagram and other documents were ready, G. N. Dankov reported to 

A. V. Ehrulev. Andrey Vasil’yevich gave his general approval, made a few 
suggestions and ordered that they be completed immediately. The following 
day, 27 July, A. Vv. Khrulev submitted the documents to A. I. Mikoyan, deputy 
chairman of the Soviet of People's Commissars, who was in charge of army 
supply at that time and expressed his own thoughts about the need rapidly 
to improve the troop supply situation and to create a reliable rear 

agency structure. The proposals were based on recommendations worked out 

by the section. At the same time, Andrey Vasil'yevich gave the “Statute 

on Fleld Troop Control in Wartime” to Anastas Ivanovich for his perusal. 


That same day, A. I. Mikoyan reported the plan for reorganizing rear service 
agencies to |. V. Stalin, dter which he telephoned A. V. Khrulev and 
reported that the Supreme High Commander had agreed to the proposal and 
ordered that a draft decree be prepared on the matter for adoption by the 
State Detense Committee. 


Upon receiving these instructions, Andrey Vasil’ yevich immediately summoned 
section workers and a scientific consultant. Looking over the plan for 
reorganizing the rear service etructure once more, he took a pencil ind 
added ome more service, artillery supply, to those under the rear service 
chief‘s jurisdiction. 


kK. Ye. Goretskiy objected categorically, explaining that clothing and food 
supply could not be identified with this service. A. V. Khrulev finally 
agreed with his ar: wnts and ordered me to draw up a revised plan on a 
clean sheet of paper at once. He immediately telephoned I. V. Stalin and 
asked to see him about an urgent matter. 


| accompanied Andrey Vasil‘yevich. Previously, during the Finnish events, 
he had also frequently walked to the Kremlin. I. V. Stalin respected 
Khrulev and almost always received him out of turn. According to I. V. 
Stalin's secretary, A. N. Poskrebyshev, their relations were friendly. 
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~++lt wee already 0300 hours, when the door to the room in which Goretsily 
and | were still discussing the new plan, suddenly flew open and an excited 
Andrey Vasil’vevich ran joyfully into us. Without a word, he spread the 
plan owt on a table. The following was written in the left corner vith a 
dark blue pencil and in bold handwriting: “Approved. I appoint A. Y. 
Khrulev rear service chief of the Red Army--Stalin, 28 July 41." 


This plan became the basis for a decree passed by the State Defense Con- 

mittee on the creation of independent administrative agencies for the Red 

Army rear. Since it had only been hastily outlined in pencil, however, the 
following day, in a calmer situation, I drew up in India ink a second copy 

of the organizational plan for the admini«’ trative system of the chief of the 
Main Directorate of Rear Services of the fed Army, which was approved a 

second time by USSR People's Commissar of Defense 1. V. Stalin on W July 1941.2 
The “Polozheniye ob upravlenii Tylom Krasnoy Armii v voyennoye vresya™ 

[Statute on Wartime Administration of the Rear Services of the Red Army] was 
approved at the same time. 


Prior to this, on 28 July, A. V. Khrulev had instructed Colonel GC. N. Dankov 
to prepare a draft order for the People's Commissariat of Defense on the 
creation of independent rear service control agencies, and K. Ye. Goretskiy 
to write up 4 statute on the rear service agencies being created in the 
Soviet Army. Workers in the section set about the job harmonicusly. The 
drafts were ready the next morning and were put into final form at the 
General Headquarters between 29 and 31 July. An order “On Organizing the 
Main Directorate of Rear Services of the Red Army; On Organizing Front and 
Army Rear Service Directorates; The Statute on Directorates” we issued by 
the People's Commissariat of Defense on 1 August 1941.4 


From that moment A. V. Khrulev was no longer in charge of the Main Quarter- 
master Directorate, transferring those functions to his deputy, Major General 
Pr. D. Davydov. All of the following days were occupied with drawing up «a 
decision of the State Defense Committee through the General Headquarters 

and selecting personnel for th. Soviet Army's new rear service administrative 
agencies. 


Major Generals M. V. Zakharov and P. A. Yermolin were named deputy chiefs of 
rear services; Division Commissar V. A. Bayukov was named military oc ‘issar; 
and Major General P. V. Utkin was appointed chief of staff of rear :e.vices. 


The party Central Committee's basic reorganization of rear service agencies 
at the center, in the fronts and armies at the beginning of the war was 
extremely important. It fully met the requirements for conducting the var. 
The Armed Forces were given a powerful and ramified rear service adminictra- 
tive system. The combining of the organization and control of rear services, 
delivery of supplies and evacuation under one individual made it possible to 
resolve problems pertaining to the operation of the rear more promptly and 
efficiently, to regulate the materiel supply situation for the troops, to 
make efficient use of all types of transport and to instill firm military 
order in the rear service. 
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The new organization of the Soviet Army rear justified itself totally and 
in its entirety during the Great Patriotic War. 


FOOTNOTES 


i. Alter the Clwil War, A. ¥V. Khrulew successively occupled the posts of 
regimental and division silitary commissar, deputy chief of the ailitary 
district's political directorate and chief of the Central Finance 
Directorate. He was appointed chief of the Kiev District Directorate 
of Military Construction in 1938 and Red Army supply chief on 11 Octo- 
ber 19359. 


a) 
> 


Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense, fund 67, inventory 
12018, file 147, sheete 1-10. 


3. Ibid., fund 2, inventory 795437, file 5, sheets 545-547. 
S. tbid. 
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L*VOV-SANDOMIR OPERATLONAL DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 60-63 


[Documents and materials, prepared for publication by Col Ye. Simakov: 
"On the 35th Anniversary of the L'vov-Sandomir Operation” ] 


[Text] Im the L'vov-Sandomir Operation of 13 July-29 August 1944 troops 

of the lst Ukrainian Front (it included the ist, 34 and Sth guards combined- 
arms armies, the lith, 18th, 38th and 60th combined-arms armies, the 2d Air 
Army, the Ist and 34 guards tank armies and the 4th Tank Army and two 
mechanized cavalry groups, as well as the ist Czechoslovak Army Corps with 
1,110,000 men, 16,100 gune and mortars, 2,050 tanks and self-propelled 
artillery pieces and 3,250 combat aircraft),* interacting closely with the 
lst Selorussian Front, performed an important strategic mission, that of 
routing the “North Ukraine” Army Group (it included the Ist and 4th tank 
armies and tke ist Army of Horthy’s Hungary. Aircraft of the 4th Air Fleet 
provided air support for the army group, which included 900,000 men, 6, 300 
guns and mo-tars, 900 tanks and assault guns and 700 combat aircraft). 


During ine operation, heavy losses were inflicted upon the large grouping 
of German fascist troops, the western areas of the Ukraine and the south- 
eastern areas of Poland were liberated, and front troops forced the Vistula, 
occupied an operational bridgehead west of Sandomir and created favorable 
conditions for the subsequent offensive. 


The L'vov-Sandomir Strategic Operation was conducted by the forces of a 
single front, which carried out two powerful attacks simultaneously, 
enlisting tank armies on the Rava-Ruskaya and L'vov axes for purposes of 


splitting up the enemy grouping and encircling it with part of the forces 
in the area of Br -dy. 


In the area of strategic and operational art this operation produced 
brillient examples of the skillful selection of the axis for the sain 
thrus, the decisive massing of front personnel and equipment on that axis, 
the emp!oyment of tank armies and the skillful refocusing of efforts to 
another axis during the course ¢f an operation, and the forcing of rivers 
from the march on a broad front. 











knowledge and experience were enriched by the Sth Guards Army's conm- 


ent to the battle at a depth of 270 kilometers in the concluding phase 
peration for purposes of strengthening and expanding the operational 
gehead on the Vistula, when an extremely disadvantageous situation had 
lor uur forces operating at the bridgehead. A peculiarity of 
irmy's commitment to the battle lay in the fact that part of its 
es (one rifle corps) were used to cout a large enemy grouping engaged 


nterattack, while the main forces were brought in to expand and 
idate the bridgehead. 


attention in the area of tactics were the skillful conduct of 

issance in force, the swift breakthrough of the tactical defense 

ind pursuit of the enemy at a rapid pace with the forcing of water 
lers from the march on a broad front. 


lessons learned from the L'vov-Sandomir Operation are still valid today. 
nted below are a numbe of little-known but important documents 
ribing the tank armies’ participation in that operation. They were 


pared tor publication by Colonel Ye. Simakov. 


ording to the operation plan, which was submitted to Headquarters, 


em High Command, by the command of the list Ukrainian Front, the tank 


irmies were to be employed on the first day of the operation on the axes 


the main strikes to complete the breakthrvugh of the tactical zone. 
le vasically approving the plan, Headquariers, Supreme High Command, 


nded that, should the combat actions be successful, the tank armies 
t to be introduced into the breach until a day later (document 

1). The front commander refined his decision in accordance with these 
tions, and the tank armies were introduced into the breach at a 
t 20-25 kilometers on the second day of the operation (document 


« armies began combat operations on the L'vov axis on 15 July with 
introduction of ftorward detachments of the 3d Guards Tank Army into 
reach in the zone of operations of the 69th Army. As thev advanced, 
expanded the breach somewhat. The tank army's main forces entered 
l6 July. The tankmer advanced, repelling numerous attacks 
emy, who was attempting to close off the so-called Koltow corri- 
wiich had tormed, 


ifferent situation had developed in the 38th Army's zone of operations. 





ern was stubborniy resisting there, and it was not feasible to com- 

tank armies to the battle. The commander of the Ist Ukrainian Front 
led to introduce the 4th Tank Army into the breach in the Koltow corri- 
following the jd Tank Army (document No. 3). 


* July, having penetrated the enemy's defenses on a 200-kilomet r front, 
the ist Ukra.nian Front had advanced to a depth of up to kflomters 


m beth axes, forced the West Bug and surrounded eight enemy divisions 
in the area of Brody. Conditions had been set up for the rapid routing of 
the L*vov eneny grouping. 


Refining the tank armies’ missions, the front commander on 19 July ordere.| 
the 3d Guards Tank Army and the 4th Tank Army +. execute an enveloping 
maneuver and attack L*'vow from the north and swith (document No. 4). 
Carrying out this mission, the armies switched to an oifensive on 20 July. 
Enveloping L*vov from the south, the 4th Tank Army joined battle on 22 July 
in the southeast outskirts of the city. The enemy brought up reserves, 
nowever, and frustrated our troops’ attempt to take the city from the 
march. Taking the new situation ipto account, the front commander altered 
the 3¢ Guards Tank Army‘s mission and ordered its main forces to circle 
."vov from the aorth and bring its formations cto the area of Jaworow, 
Mostiska, Sudovaya Vishnya, thereby cutting off the L'vov grouping‘s with- 
draval routes to the west (document No. 5). The army had reached the 
designated area by 24 July, after a 120-kilometer march. 


when it planned the subsequent operations of the troops, the front command 
detined new missions for the tank armies: the lst Guards Tank Army vas to 
vdvance west of the San River to the area of Dombrowice, Sandomir, where 
it was to capture crossings over the Vistula; the 3d Guards Tank Army, 
operating to the left of the Ist, was to move up to the Vistula near the 
wuth of the Visloka River, where it was te cross over and then encircle 
\rakow trom the north; the 4th Tank Army was to advance toward the area 

of Przemysl, Sambor, after capturing L'vov, and to cut off routes of with- 
drawal tor the Stanislav-Drogobych enemy grouping. 


ie adquarters, Supreme High Command, however, did not approve this plan, 
but ordered the L'vov enemy grouping be routed first and prevented from 
withdrawing beyond the San River or Sambor (document No. 6). 


order to carry out the instructions from Headquarters, Supreme High 
Comman¢, the front military council decided to reinforce the L'vov axis, 
fer which purpose the ist Guards Tank Army was transferred there from the 
northern group’se (document No. 7). This decision was carried out, and 
L*vov was liberated. 


Following the Liberation of L'vov and Przemysl on 27 July, the tank armies 
were directed to force the Vistula and capture bridgeheads on the western 
bank. 


in an attempt to halt the rapid advance by ou. ‘orces and ‘o restore the 
front on the Vistula, the German fascist comman. transferr<. several 

infantry divisions and brigades to that area. Hitlerite aircraft also 

became more active. As a result, it was necessary to step up the activities 
of the 2d and 8th air armies, and their actions made it possible successfully 
to accomplish the missions. 

















end y, front forces had managed t» force the Vistula and to 
rea expand a bridgehead. ‘Skillful employment of the three tank 
ra triPuted #wxreativ ¢t these successes. 


from a directive trom Headquarters, Supreme High Command 
Commander, ist Ukrainian Front 


py °% omrade Zharov? 

10 July 1944 
ur order of 7 ly 1944 is approved by Headquarters, with the exception 
tf certain points, on which you are issued the following instructions: 


[ank armies and mechanized cavalry groups are to be used not for the 


but for developing the success following the breakthrough. 

the breakthrough is successful, the tank armies are to be committed 
Jay later, after the operation has been launched, the mechanized cavalry 
sroups 2 days later, after the operation has been launched, the following 


~ & »>» 
re ackthrownrn 


Headquarters, Supreme High Command 
[. Stalin Antonov 


sR Ministry of Defense, fund 132-A, inventory 


Number 2 


perational Instructions from Commander, Ist Ukrainian Front 
mmanders of ist (Guards), jd (Guards) and 4th Tank Armies 
Copy t hHhiet of Red Army General Staff 


Ll July 1944 


introduction of tank armies into breach ie to be planned for second day of 


operation, according to special instruct! ons. 


Marshal of Soviet Union Kon 


ev, 1.8.3 Lieutenant General Kraynyukov, K.V.; 
irmy General Sokolovskiy, V.D. 


mtral Ars ives of the Ministry of De ense, fund 2%, inventory 2712, 
file 56, sheet 23/7. 











Number 3 


Combat instructions from commander of Ist Ukrainian Front 

Commander of 4th Tank Aray 

Copies to commanders of 34 Guards Tank Army, 60th and 38th Tank Arnies, 
Comrades Zharov, Antonov 


17 July 19446 
l hereby order: 


After the 60th Army has taken the city of Zolochev, you are to enter the 
breach from the left flank of the 34d Guards Tank Army and, developing a 
rapid advance in the direction of Kuravitse, Zinogrud, Stavchany and Gorodok 
to rout the L*vov enemy grouping. Do not be drawn into frontal battle for 
the city of L*vov; encircle L'vow from the south and cut off the enemy's 
withdrawal routes from L'vov to the west and southwest. Maintain contact 
with the commander of the 3d Tank Army. 


Thereafter, execute the mission in accordance with my directive of 
7 July 19464, 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Konev, |.S.; Lieutenant General Kraynyukov, K.V.; 
Army General Sokolovskiy, V. D. 


Number 4 


Combat instructions from commander of ist Ukrainian Front 
Commanders of 34 Guards Tank Army, 4th Tank Army 
Copies to Comrades Zharov, ‘atonov 


19 July 1944 


Favorable situation exists for swift actions by your army. 
No enemy reserve in area of L'vov. 


| hereby order: 


l. The commander of the 3d Tank Army is to capture | 'vov no later than the 
morning of 20 July with an enveloping maneuver from che north and northwest. 
| order General Baranov's group to capture Czolkiew on 19 July. 

2. The commander of the 4th Tank Army is to occupy the city of L'vov with 
a swift thrust around L'vov from the south, interacting with the 3d Tank 
Army. Support the operation from the south, from the Przemysl and 

Mikoliow axes; hold the 93d Tank Brigade in the area of Koltow until the 
eremy has been destroyed. 

3. Report on completion of instructions issued. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Konev, 1.S.; Lieutenant General Kraynyukov, K.V.; 
Army General Sokolovskiy, V. D. 
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entral Archiwes of the Ministry of Defense, fund 2%, inventory 2712, 
file S96, sheets 258-258 reverse. 


Number 5 


shat instructions from commander of Ist Ukrainian Front 
omander 34 Guards Tank Army 
pies to Comrades Zigrov, Antonov 


22 July 1944 


vw ist Guards Tank Army has occupied Oleshitsa and Lyubachev, and Is 
rdvancing rapidly toward Jaroslav, which has made the situation favorable 
for a deep envelopment and the destruction of the L"vow enemy grouping. 


|. That you cover yourself against the enemy f-om the direction of Lvov. 
| That the army's main forces move around L'vov « the area of Jaworow, 
Mostiska, Sodovaya Vishnya and cut off routes of withdrawal to the west for 
the enemy's L’vov grouping. The Janow forest area is to be bypassed from 
the morth. The 3lst Tank Corps is to destroy the enemy's grouping in the 
irea of Stary and Nowy Jariczew, Dzedzilow, and to remain in the area of 
Yzedzilow, Nowy Jariczew after the mission has been accomplished. 


Report completion of mission. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Konev, I.S.; Lieutenant General Kraynyukov, K.V.; 
Army General Sokolovskiy, V.D. 


Number 6 


From a directive from Headquarters, Supreme High Command 

Comrade Zharov 

Commander of ist Ukrainian Front, Marshal of the Soviet Union Comrade 
Konev. [.S. 


24 July 1944 


leadquarters, Supreme High Command, considers your plan for the employment 
of tank armies and cavalry corps to be premature and dangerous at this time, 
since such an operation could not be given material support at this time 
and would only result in a weakening and scattering of our battle groups. 


Jecause of this, Headquarters, Supreme High Command, orders that the L‘' vov 


enemy grouping be destroyed first and that it be prevented from withdrawing 
beyond the San River or to Sambor.... 
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Sear in mind that without capturing L'vov, an important railway junction, 
we cannot develop a real offensive further to the west, toward Krakow.... 


Headquarters, Supreme High Command 
I. Steiin Antonov 


Central Archives of the Ministry of Defense, fund 132-A, inventory 2642, 
file 4, sheets 414-415. 


Number 7 


Combat instructions from the commander of the Ist Ukrainian Front 
Commander of ist Tank Army 
Copies to commanders of 3d Tank Army and 13th Army, Comrades Zharov, Antonov 


24 July 1944 


The enemy's L'vov-Stanislav growping is withdrawing in the direction of 
Przemysi and Sambor. 


For purposes of cutting off the sain withdrawal routes to the west for 
the enemy's L'vov grouping, altering my directive of 23 July 1944, I order 
the following: 


il. Complete the forcing of the Sim River and deliwer a strike in the general 
direction of Przemysl, with the mission of capturing the crossings at 
Dubetsko and Kshivche and the western section of Przemysl by the end of 
24 July, where a strong defense is to be set up with a front to the east 
and southeast; prevent the enemy from withdrawing oeyond the San River. 
2. Simultaneously occupy Jaroslaw and capture Przeworsk, Kan‘ chuga, 
Jarownik Polski, in order to protect yourself from the west. 

3. Keep a mobile reserve in the area of Bystrowice, Baratyn. 

4. Establish combat interaction with General Baranov's group, which has 
the mission of capturing crossings over the San River in the Sanok, Dynow 
sector. 

5. Report on receipt and accomplishment of mission. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Konev, 1.5.; Lieutenant General Kraynyukov, K.V.; 
Army General Sokolovskiy, V.D. 


Central Archives of the Ministry of Defense, fund 236, inventory 2673, file 
1033, sheets 191-192. 


FOOTNOTES 


|. “istoriya vtoroy mirovoy voyny 1939-1945" [History of World War II, 
1939-1945], vol 9, Voyenizdat, 1978, pp 77-81. 
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Union t« ¢ Zhukov. 


tirst deputy chief of the General Staff. 


We , : . ri eskivy zn irnal”, 1979 








COMBAT TRADITIONS FOR FLAGS OF GUARDS UNITS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 64-69 


[Article by Senior Scientific Staff Member of the USSR Central Museus of 
the Armed Forces V. Rybkin: “For the Honor of the Guards Standard” ] 


[Text] ...its tr. “ss clanking, an enemy tank was leveling trenches. As 
soon as the dark and foul-smelling hulk passed over his head, battalion 
commander F. F. Kovrizhko calmly lighted the tow wick, quickly straightened 
up in the close, half-filled shelter and threw the gasoline-filled glass 
flask forcefully. The throw was accurate and flames engulfed the tank 
stern. 


Soon, several dozen fascist vehicles were aflame in the defense sector of 
the 100th Rifle Division's 85th Rifle Regiment. They had been set afire 
with homemade antitank weapons by battalion commanders Bartosh and 
fertychnyy, political instructors Os'kin and Shneyderman, company com- 
manders Blishitekiy, Nasad, Prikhod'ko and Serdyukov, and Red Army men 
ivanov, Selete and Sereda. The Hitlerites were thrown back to their 
starting potition. Nor did the invaders break through on another sector 
of this division's defenses, although they attacked with two infantry and 
ome rifle regiments. When their fruitless attacks died down, 34 burning 
tanks remained in front of the 355th Aifle Regiment's positions.... 


This is how one of the oldest Red Ara formations greeted the enemy on 

26 June 194, on the approaches to Minsk. It was formed out of several 
unite, including regiments ef the famous 44th Division imeni Nikolay 
sthehors, and always bore the Fighting Standard with honor. For its 
successful and heroic actions during the breakthrough of the Mannerbe Le 
Line in 1940, the 100th Rifle Division was awarded the Order of Leni, and 
li of its men were awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union. The fighting 
ms, commanders and political workers carefully guarded the fighting tradi- 
tions and increased the division's fame even more in the battle with the 
fascists. They were the first, in the fighting in Belorussia to employ 
gasoline-fille’ bottles against enemy tanks. They held up the fascist 
onslaught for 18 days there and never once withdrew without being ordered 
to do so. 
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trength replenished with weapons, equipment and personnel, including 
teers from Moscow and Leningrad communists and Komsomol members, the 


ision entered battle again in August in the area of Yel‘nya and dis- 
tinguished itself once again, both in defense and in the offensive. Other 
rifle formations also stood out for their great military skill, their combat. 
its and their ability to impose their will upon the enemy and to repel 


weed attacks, In the Yel’nya cperation as in the fighting near Smolensk. 
icf of them were renemed guards formations on 18 September 1941 by order 


jo. 398 of the People’s Commissariat of Defense.4 The 100th Rifle Division 
manded by Major General N. I. Russivanov) became known as the ist Guards 


rder of Lenin Rifle Division. The order further stated that the formations 
med were being awarded special Guards Standards. 


main teature of these combat banners was a picture of V. I. Lenin in 


the center of the rectangle (see photograph) [photos not reproduced]. 
is is the first time a picture of the leader of the Communist Party and 
the creator of the Soviet State officially appeared on the Combat Standard. 


: enian’'s image, the red color and the slogans: “For Our Soviet Home- 
land” and “Death to the German Occupiers” symbolized the purpose of the 
Let uard 


The creation of the Soviet Guards was not a simple rebirth of the old Russian 
evuards and its traditions, but a qualitatively new stage in its development. 
the very best of that which had distinguished the guardsmen was retained 
the clorious past: unequaled courage, an unbending will for victory 
md great military skill. Soviet guardsmen also inherited the traditions 

the Red Guard with their revolutionary zeal, selflessness, ideological 
conviction and standards of conduct in battle. Ail of these qualities, with 
the addition of fervert Soviet patriotism and a readiness to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of communist ideals, characterized the new guardsmen. 


During that difficult time, when the Hitlerites were on the approaches to 
Moscow, the first Guarde Standard was awarded to the ist Guards Tank Brigade 
(the former 4th Brigade) commanded by Major General M. Ye. Katukov. It 
distinguished itself in the October battles with fascist General Guderian's 
tank troops, which had thrust forward from near Orel toward Mosc-v. 

The tankoen were assigned the mission of holding the enemy on the approaches 
to Mtsensk, and performed it with excellence, although the Hitlerites pos- 
sessed a superiority of almost 10-fold. Employing a mobile defense, cperating 
wut of ambush and counterattacking unexpectedly, they held up the enemy for 
sore than a week and destroyed 133 tanks, 49 guns, 8 aircraft, 1 prime movers 
hauling ammunition, up to a regiment of infantry and 6 mortars. The 4th 

lank Brigade’s 1 -sses were singular ones. On 11 November 1941 it was made 

1 Cuards unit, opening up the way for similar units and formations in the 

tank troops. It was impossible to gather ali of the brigzde personnel for 

1 formal Steodard awarding ceremony on 21 November: The tankmen were at the 
forward defensive edge. The subunits sent representatives, fighting men who 
had especially dis*inguished themselves and demonstrated true Guards skill 

in the fighting, to accept the Guards Standards. Upon :eceiving the Standard, 
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hey took the following oath: “To us has fallen the historic task of 
detending “4os sow and barring the way for the fascist invaders... to break 
them once and for all of encroaching upon our homeland. ...With the Red 
Banner we have received we will go fearlessly to where it is most difficult; 
ignoring o11 dangers, we will not give in to panic, will not waver before 
the enemy and will apply our all to detain and destroy hin. We will perfors 
our duty to the homeland courageously and bravely and will justify the great 
name Cuardsmen with honor.”” 

The tankmen kept their word. They distinguished themselves once again in 
the counteroffensive near Moscow, and at the end of the war the Combat 
Standard of the Ist Guard: Tank Brigade was decorated with two Orders of 
Lenin, the Order of the Red Banner and the Orders of Suvorov, Kutuzov and 
Bogdan Khmel’nitskiy. 


is early as July, a PRAVDA article stated the following: “Our homeland‘s 
great strength lies in the fact that the heroic deeds are not singular ones 
but are of a mass nature, the fact that they are repeated thousands of 
times over the vast front, in the rifle regiments, in the aviation, in the 
artillery and tank forces, on the combat ships...."” This was confirmed 
by the continuous growth in cee number of Guards regiments, divisions and 
brigades, especially following the defeat of the ‘itlerites in the Battle 
of Moscow. By the end of April 1942 the Guards Stmidard was present in 

the formations of all services of the Armed Forces and in the vast sajority 
of the branches of troops, which was an enormous mobilizing factor. Every 
fighting man and commander considered it a matter of honor to prove himself 
worthy of the guardsman title and attempted to become an expert in his job 
and to demonstrate the best combat qualities in encounters with the enemy. 


The institution of distinguishing military titles (Guards Red Army men, Guards 
Lieutenant, and so forth), as well as the special “Guards” st insignia, 

was an important landmark in the history of the Soviet Guard.” The Red 
banner, the Laurel wreath and the f.ve-pointed star depicted on it some- 

how symbolized the Guards Combat Standard and reminded the figh (ng men 

that they were members of the best Red Army units. The promoti to 

guardsmen was a formal occasion. Fighting men who had demonstr.:... valor 

in combat were swarded the chest insignia in front of the formatia and 

took an oath of loyalty to the Guards Standard. 


Formal rituals also gradually developed around the awarding of the Guards 
standard. Whenever possible, command tried to gather all of the personne] 
for this ceremony. Representatives of the People's Commissariat of Defense 
awarded the standards in the name of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, read aloud the order from the People’s Commissar of Defense making 
the unit (Cor formation) a Guards unit and delivered a congratulatory speech. 
\. A. Zhdanov, member of the Politburo, secretary of the Central Committee 
of the All-Russian Communist Party (Bolshesik) and member of the ailitary 
council of the Leningrand Front, for exam le, made the following statement 
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. + " . ee - 
1s ‘ ward t tandard to the 435t wards Rifle Div sion: The Soviet 


4 the crean of army, its progressive elite. The Soviet guardsnan 
wt r entire Red Army should be. The qwardsman is a brave 
let gniter w 6s achieved hig level of military skill and con- 
stamtiv enhan it. i aracteristic features are selfless bravery, 
et festness and persistence. His lowe for the homeland is infinite. His 
will for victory is indomitable, his hatred for the enemy infinite, and his 
(ignti pirit inexhaustibie. The guardsman marches in the front ranks of 
et ting me erwhelming the German fascist forces and liberating 
the viet homelend.... Guard your Standard as though it vere a sacred 
thing. is Standard is a banner of loyalty to the homeland, to the people.... 
ship ¢ fascist scum under this Standard, standing fast and knowing no 
lear, id to the glorious traditions of the Soviet Guard and pertgct your 
ombat we spon. irry this Standard proudly forward, to victory”! 
epting the Standard the unit commander kisses the edge of the cloth, 
knee | md utters the oeth for all of the fighting men. The entire forma- 
tion ‘w« the oath on beaded knees. The commander hands the Standard to 
tt madard-bearer, wi paredes it in front of the formation, accompanied 
“ sor guard. The guardsmen then march past representatives of the 
eople’s Commissar of Defense. The Standard presentation ceremony evoked 
leep feelings in the homeland’s defenders. Poet Aleksandr Zharov expressed 
tr eelings well 
in the howr of triwaph after the battle was fought 
The tighters knelt to their knees on the ground 
wd it seemed to ws that Lenin hiaselt! 
sas Naming we guardsmen all-round... 
‘Ss we took the sacred symbol! 
We tow felt our leader's emotion 
ind we vowed then and there on the new batt lefiels! 
To give it glory, honor and de vot ion5 
= the rried the ftighting slere om the battlefields with honor and 
giory, the guardemen gained experience and became stronger and stronger. 
y developed their own fighting traditions, commandments and unwritten 
laws: “When the wid attacks, the enemy cannot withstand’; “Where the 
rd defends, the enemy does not gain entrance";"The guardswan's position 
m unaseailrble fortress”; “Th sard will die before retreating with- 
t a rder"; “The Guard will die before surrendering"; “The guardsman's 
or is abow death.” Thes cmandments and i.ws were extensively 
: licized b mnanders a olitical workers and were passed from veterare 
to the young tighting men, a this plaved -n important role in the moral- 
sychological condittoning the tighting @en. In Stalingrac, in Octo- 
ber 1942, tor example, following 2 months of continwous fighting, the 


mmand of e 334 Guards Rifle Division arranged a meeting vith repre- 
‘ftives of the wnite, devoted to the laws of the Guard. Both commanders 
md fighting men told how those laws were being carried out. Guards Red 


> 


Army man 7. 0. Boloto, who, together with three of his fellow fighters, 
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hed destroved 15 tanks in a single battle, told about his experience.” A 
brilliant speech was made by Major General A. I. Ustenko, a communist and 
division commonder: “Just what ts a Guards Standard’ It is a Guards 
‘tandard when it waves over the heads of men performing Guards feats. And 
just what is a Guards feat?... It means snatching victory from the hands 

of the enemy even when this seems almost impossible. When the Guard attacks, 
the enemy cannot withstand; where the Guard defends, the enemy cannot gain 
entrance--this is how we should interpret the word ‘Guard’.... We have 

been through heavy fighting, and heavy fighting lies ahead. In those 
battles we aust add to the glory of our Guard.” 


Cuards units and tormations presented an insurmountable barrier for the 
emneay in Stalingrad. The famed lith, 35th and 39th Guards Divisions 
demonstrated especially good combat training and great staying power. The 
cuardemen battled courageously fer every street, every house. And an 
eacription has been preserved for those to follow as a sacred memorial 

to the immortal heroiem demonstrated in the city: “Rodiatsev’s guardsaen 
held owt to their death here. Withstanding the enemy, ve conquered death.” 
Other detenders of the Volga stronghold satched their performance. 


Valor and heroism and great (ighting skill on the part of fighting men and 
commanders became a widespread phenomenon, and it is with good reason that 
the birth of the Geards armies and many Guards mechanized and tank corps is 
linked with Stalingrad. Following the battle om the Volga, this honored 
title was awarded to six goub ined-erms armies, to 183 units, formations 
and tieid torces in all.' 


in Jume 1943, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet passed the Ukase 
Establishing the Designs and Description and the stagyce on Red Banners of 
Geards Armies and Corps (bottom photograph on p 65). The Statute stated 
that the Guards Red Banner obligates the personnel of Guards armies and 
corps to set an exemple for all other Red Army units and formations, and 
specified that it showld @rays accompany the army or corps headquarters. 


The creation of large Guards formations marked a new stage in the organiza- 
tional development of the Soviet Armed Forces and bore witness to their 
increased strength. Headquarters, Supreme High Command, placed great hopes 
pom the Guards formations and field forces and demanded that they be 

eop Loved on the axis of main strikes in an offensive and for carrying out 
decisive counterattacks in a defense. And the guardemen justified this 


truest. 


« command of Geards onits and formations used the inspirational force of 
the Combat Standards te further enhance the morale and to produce an out- 
pouring of aggressive seal in the fighting men. They were displayed to the 
personmel prior to the beginning of large operations. The following deci- 
sion vas unanimously adopted by the party aktiv of the 8th Guards Army 
(communded by Colonel General V. I. Chuykov) prior to the Berlin Operation: 
“All unite an! formations will post their Guards combat standards in the 








igst trench ot the forward edge on the night preceding the offensive, in 


rder that every tighting man might see that he Is entering into battle 
mether with his comrades, the tighting men and commanders, vith the 
mit's sacred emblem, the Combat Red Sanner, the symbol of revolutionary 
ideals...."4? t dawn om 16 April, the Combat Standards were delivered to 
the forward edge. The /ighting men took an oath under thelr Standard to 


ertorm their assigned missions with honor. Illuminating rockets soared 
into the sky. They were very opportune on this occasion: Lenin looked 
down upon the fighting men [rom the scarlet paneis, as though alive and 
mingly calling wpon them to perform with determination in the final 


engagement with the hailed eneny. 


ot 


tee alr wnitse and formations the Guards flags were carried to the sair- 
field and stood unfurled in the takevff area all the while the pilots vere 
ertorming their difficult assignments. This was done in the 140th Guards 
round-Attack Air Regiment. For 2 days the pllots attacked penetrating 
enemy tanks, and for 2 davs the regiment's sacred emblem inspired them to 
perform their miittary feats 


iracteristic feature of the euardsmen is the fact that they regard the 

Combat Standard as 4 sacrec thing. And when, during the course of combat 
operations, a situation developed which threatened the Standard, they would 
make any sacrifice to save it. in Ju'y 1942, the 68th Guards Heavy Artillery 
Regiment of the high command's reserve was engaged in fierce fi,nmting on 
the Transcaucasus Front. Command charged junior political instructor 

wechkin, secretary of the unit Komsomol bureau, with responsibility 
for guarding the Standard. A large group of Hitlerites, which had broken 
through the defenses, appeared unexpectedly near the «ity of Kashary, as 
he was traveling by vehicle in the company of five fighting men. An 
wualed battle emewed. Our flehting gen abandoned the burning vehicle, 
took shelter in a building and took up an ali-round defense. With an 
accurate shot from a Nagant revolwer, 5S. I. Owechkin killed the officer 
leading the attack. The fascists withdrew, leaving nine bodies on the 
battlefield, but soon opened fire with field guns. The building collapsed, 
and guardsmen Shepov and Yanushevich died. Those remaining alive decided 
to bury the banner folded up in «a gas mask pouch, to fight to the last 
bullet and, at the last moment, to set the building on fire and perish 
with the Standard. ifter firing « few more shells and completely destroying 
the building, howewer, the Hitlerites withdrew in the belief that all our 
fichting @en head been killed. Late that night, guardemen 5. |. Ovechkin and 

thaposhaikov meade their way out of the rubble. Their difficult trip 
in the tracks of the enemy lasted 10 days. The, managed to escape the 
encirclement and delivered the Combat Sta#.dard to their regiment. Together 
with it, the 68th Guards Heavy Artillery Regiment of the high command's 
reserve distinguished iteelf in battles fought for the city of Ordrhontkidze, 
became a fed Banner regiment and passed on parade through Berlina in honer 


ute 


ot the victory over fascist Germany. 











Ihe Transcauc«us Front command awarded 5. 1. Owechkin the Order of the 
Red Banner by general order for his courage and his loyalty to ailitary 
duty. 


Soviet guardsmen held the honor of their Combat Stancards high during the 
war vears and added many brilliant pages to their history. The feats 
performed by 25 Panfilovw heroes, including Aleksandr Matrosov, Yuriy 
Sairmov, Aleksey Mares‘yev, Yakow Pavlov, Aleksandr Pokryshkin and many 
others, received great fame, and thousands followed their example. 5By 
the end of the war, the Soviet Guard constituted an invincible force. 

itx standards were carried by 17 armies, 82 corps, 215 divisions and «a 
large number of other forzations of various branches of troops.? The 
honorary names “Stalingrad,” “Belgorod,” “Khar’kov,” “Kiev,” “Minsk,” 
Narsav,” “Budapest,” “Vienna,” “Berlin,” “Prague” and many other syabols 
of glorious victories appeared on those standards. 


The Soviet Government rewarded the Guards units, formations and field 

forces vith high awards for their infinite stamina, great silitary skill 

and mass heroism. The Sth Guards Rifle Division, for exanple,was awarded 
the Crder of the Red Banner during the Battle of Moscow, and the 13th Guards 
Rifle Division was awarded the Order of Lenin for its performance in the 
fighting near Stalingrad. The oldest formation of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
the 55th Guards Irkutsk Order of Lenin thrice Red Banner Rifle Division 
iment Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, was the first to be awarded the Order 

of Suverov for combat distinction during the routing of the enemy near 
Novorossiysk. 


The Seviet Guard, created at the will of the Communist Party during our 
homeland's most difficult time, made a great contribution to the defeat of 
fascist Germany and militaristic Japan. It surrounded our Combat Stan- 
dards with everlasting glory, and its actions became «4 standard of military 
valor, wumbending will for victory, love and cevotion to the socialist 
homeland. “Without this patriotiem,” V. I. Lenin said, “we would not 

have been able to defend the Soviet Republic...."4 Those words of the 
great leader of the Communist Party, whose image inspired thousands of 
patriots to perform feats, also fully apply to the Soviet people's victory 
in ime Great Patriotic War. 


The Cuarde Standards are also the Combat Standards of Guards waits and 
formations today. The guardsmen ure adding to their glory in peacetiae 
and guarding their honor, but ‘ais will be the subject of subsequent 


irtie les. 


FOOTNOTES 


|. Somewhet earlier, in August 1941, eight regiments of rocket artillery 
(“Katyushe") were formed by decision of Headquarters, Supreme High 
Command, which were given the name “Guards Mortar Regimats (G®) of 
Artillery of the Reserve, Supreme High Command.” 
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3. M. Ye. Katukov, "Ns ostriye glavnogo udara™ [To the Spearhead of the 
Main Thrustj], Voyenizdat, 1976, a A8. 


4. KRASSAYA ZUEZDA, 22 November 1941. 

9. PRAVDA, 26 July 1941. 

6. Idenrifying insignia were *»tyv 4uced for seagoing personnel of Guards 
ships of the Navy on 19 Juay 1.942: a ribbon bar orange with black 
stripes and worn cn the chest, for command personnel, and the same 


sort of ribbon worn on the sailor's cap for seamen. 


NA STRAZHE RODINY (the newspaper of the Leningrad Front), 6 November 1942. 


~ 
. 


5. VO SLAVU RODINY (the newspaper of the 3d Guards Tank Army), 
6 September 1943. 


9. Guards Junior Sergeant P. 0. Boloto was awarded the title Hero of the 
Soviet Union by a 5 November '942 ukase of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 


10. “Zakony sovetskoy guardii™ [Laws of the Soviet Guard], Voyenizdat, 194?, 
PP I~ Ds 8. 

ll. “Iapriya vtoroy mirovoy voyny 1939-1945" [A History of World War II, 
1939-1945], vol 6, Voyenizdat, 1976, p 82. 


\2. The panels of corps and army Guards Standards differed from the flags 
of Guards regiments and divisions not only in shape but also in size, 
being 30cm longer. 


13. V. I. Chuykov, “Konets tret'yego reykha" [The End of the Third Reich], 
Moscow, “Sovetskaya Rossiya," 1973, p 185. 





14. Calculated from books: "“Sovetskaya Voyennaya Entdklopediya" [Soviet 
Military Encyclopedia], vol Zz, Voyenizdat, 1976, p 498. 


15. V. I. Lenin, “Poln. sobr. soch." [Complete Collected Works], vol 42, 
p 124, 
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OPERATIONS OF U.S. AND ENGLAND IN WORLD WAR II REVIEWED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press Jun 79 pp 70-77 


[Article, subtitled “Materials for Students of Higher Military Schools" 
by Professor and Doctor of Military Sciences Lt Gen M. Kir‘yan: “Some 
Lessoas and Conclusions from Operations of Armed Forces of U.S. and 


Engiand in World War II"] 


[Text] Between 1941 and 1945, the armed forces of the United States and 
England conducted a considerable number of offensive and defensive operations 
in North Africa and Western Europe, in the Mediterranean and the Pacific 
Oceana. 


In this article, I shall discuss some lessons and conclusions derived from 
military operations of the U.S. and British armies, using the operations 
carried out near Al-Alamein, in Sicily, Normandy and the Ardennes and in 
the Pacific Ocean basin. 


The Al-Alamein Operati 


During a 2-week offeneive conducted at the end of October and the beginning 
of November 1942, British forces routed an opposing grouping of Italian- 
German troops near Al~Alamein and drove them out of Egypt. During the 
following 3 months they occupied the territory of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania 
and reached the border of Tunisia. The situation in North Africa and on 
the Mediterranesm was altered in favor of the Allies as a result. This 
operation made a certain contribution to the development of military art. 
The methods employed for achieving surprise deserve special attention. 
Since it is impossible to conceal activities carried out *o prepare for an 
offensive on the open desert, surprise was achieved by concealing the axis 
of the main strike and the time for switching to the offensive. An area 
was equipped on the left flank, which simulated a concentration of tank 
troops, and phony warehouses, pipelines and other objects were erected. 

All of this misled the enemy, since the main strike was carried out on the 
right flank. A considerable superiority over the enemy in personnel and 
equipment was created to ensure a successful breakthrough of the defenses 
and to develop the success. 
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More than i1,U00U guns were massed « 4 Ssecto! ft the Dreaktnrou Kilometer 

in width. More than half of them were 76mm guas or larger. If s l 

pointed out that powerful and prolonged preliminary air preparation was 
arried out (20-23 October). The enemy suffered considerable lLoss« luring 

this period, especially at airfields, on lines of communication a 

troop concentration areas. Artillery preparation lasting 29 minutes did 

not produce the desired effe ct. however. the Getensive titre 

Tht lequate ly suppressed, the attac pe sition was occupied a great i nce 

from the forward edge and the attacking troops lagged behind the rollin 

barrage. The sappers did not complete the clearing of passages through the 

ninetieids by the beginning of the offensive, and the mises were remevec 


aiter the offensive was in progress. This reduced the rate of advance. 
The premature commitment to the battle of tank formations designated for 


developing the success also failed to produce the cesired result. The tank 


troops suffered great losses from still-active antitank artillery. l of 

this torced the British command to halt the offensive and regroup detor 
mpleting the breakthrough ot the defense. The oft. ive w not ren j 

until 2 November, following 4 hours « irctillerv preparation with ¢ 

port o hipboard artillery and with complete domination of ti uir. 

then, however, the ritish forces were not able to break compicte! t 


the detenses, although the 4th Indian Division managed to penetiate 8S kilom 


ter it o the detense. The main forces were intr rduy ‘od int ® bas h re T 
formed to develop the success, but a lack of proper experience in organi 
pursuit and indecision on the part of command permitt: the enemy to with- 


draw its torces in an organized manner to positions readied tn acvance 


Bourgeois historiographers greatly exaggerate the importance of ¢ '-Alamein 
Operation. I}. Fuller, B. Pitt and other miiitary historians consider ‘t 
A 


the most crucial land engagement... of the Allies"* and one of the out- 
tanding operations altering tine course of World War lI. It is even compared 
with the Battle of Stalingrad. Such a comparison does not conform to 
reality, however. The offensive in that operation was carried out in a 
relatively narrow coastal strip (60 kilometers wide) by a single army sup- 
porced by vir and naval torces. ommel's army numbered only 80,0090 men, 

where is the tascist grouping ne ¢ Stalingrad was made up ot more than a 
million. The German-Ltalian forces lost 55,000 men, 32C tanks and around 
1,000 ms in the Al-Alamein Battle, while the enemy's losses at Stalingrad 
totaled more than 800,000 men, 2,000 tanks, 10,900 guns and mortars and 

$,900 combat aircraft. 


The Sicilian Landing Operation 


Combined #ritish-American forces were created to conduct the Sicilian 
landing operation (July-August 1943). The ground forces were combined 
into the l5th Army Group. The Italian 6th Army was located on Sicily. 

The landing of naval landing forces was begin on the night of 9 July 1943, 
On the tirst day, because of the weak resistance offered by the enemy, 
Sritish torces occupied a bridgehead 100 kilometers wide and 10-15 kilome- 
ters deep, and the American forccs occupied three bridgeheads, each 
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12-15 kilometers wide and 3-5 kilometers in depth. The Allies dropped an 
airborne landing group on the night of 11 July. The island had been 
cleared of enemy troops by !7 August. 


The Sicilian Operation involved more than 3 months of preparation. The 
grouping of British-American forces included 478,000 men, of which 160,000 
soldiers and ofticers, 600 tanks, 1509 guns and 14,000 motor vehicles were 
landed in the tirst echelon. The landing was supported by 4,000 combat and 
900 transport aircraft and by more than 3,000 ships. The grouping of 
ltalian-German forces on Sicily numbered 255,000 men. 


During preparations for ti operation, a great deal of attention was devoted 
to the achievement o! surprise. A false invasion plan was worked out for 
purposes of deceiving the enemy, under which the main strike was to be 
carried out against forces on Sardinia. This plan “fell” into the hands 

of the German command, which regrouped its forces accordingly. Preliminary 
air preparation had a great deal to do with the success of the operation. 
Aircraft delivered strikes for a period of 50 days. The enemy was demor- 
alized as a result and did not offer significant resistance. Nonetheless, 
the offensive by the @ricish-American forces was conducted indecisively, 
which permitted the German fascist command to evacuate the bulk of its 
forces from Sicily. The airborne landing forces also performed unsuccess- 
fully. An airborne landing force of 2,000 men dropped in an area north of 
Gela did not complete its assigned mission. Despite an overwhelming supe- 
riority in personnel and equipment, the opportunity rapidly to complete 

the Ltalian campaign was thus missed. 


Certain authors of books published in the Vestern nations exaggerate the 
importance of the Allied landing and operations in Sicily, considering, 
among other things, that they forced the Hitlerite command to halt the 
offensive of their forces near Kursk. For example, British historian 

A. Seaton maintains in the book "The Russo-German War, 1941-1945" that 
after the Allies landed in Sicily the Hitlerite command began devoting 
most of its attention to combating those forces. L. Gruchman, author of 
the book “World War II" published in the FRG, writes that on 13 July 1943 
the Germans ha'‘ted the offensive near Kursk in order to “transfer forces 
to the Mediterranean area." Those same ideas have been expressed in the 
works of such bourgeois historians as A. Clark, M. Howard, E. Ziemke, 

D. Strauss and others. The facts indicate otherwise, however. On 

10 July, immediately following the Allied landing in Sicily, the order 
went out from Hitler's headquarters that operation "Citadel" would 
continue. The final decision to halt the offensive near Kursk was not 
made until 19 July 1943, when Soviet forces threatened to defeat the enemy 
on the Orel salient. Tie bulk of fascist Germany's forces (72 percent of 
the field army) remained on the Soviet-German front. Not a single division 
was removed from there during the month of July. On the contrary, another 
division was transferred there from the West. All of this simplified the 
Allied Landing and Allied operations in Sicilv. 
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The Landing of Allied Forces in Normany (Cperation “Overlord") 


The landing of Allied forces in Yormandy (Operation “Overlord") and their 
subsequent offensive in Western Europe were carried out 11 an extremely 
advantageous situation. The Soviet Arny had launched a powerful offensive 
over the entire Soviet-German front, continuing to pin down the main 
forces of the Wehrmacht (228 divisions and 23 brigades). For 2 vears 

the Allies had put off creating a second front in Europe ard aid not 

do so until it became obvious that the Sovict Army could defeat fascist 
Germany alone. The fact that the Allies had a great dea] of time and 
great superiority permitted them to prepare thoroughiy for the combat 
operations. 


Operation “Overlord” began on 6 June 1944. Preliminary air preparation 
was carried out for 2 months prior to the landing. Om the night of 

5 June, Allied aircraft delivered powerful strikes at the Hitlerite 
defenses. During the immediate air preparation, which !2sted several 
hours, 9400 tons of bombs were dropped, after which three airborne 
divisions were landed or dropped (a distance of 10-15 kilometers trom 

the shore) to assist with the troop landing. By the morning of 6 June 

the fleet, encountering no resistance, had reached the deployment areas 
near the coast of France. Assault groups were set ashore first, followed 
by the main forces. The divisions were operating on a 6 x 10 kilometer 
sector, with 1-2 reinforced regiments (brigades) in the first echelon. 
Five infantry divisions were landed the first day. Between 5 and 12 June, 
Allied forces combined the separate bridgeheads into one, 80 kilometers. 
wide and 17 kilometers in depth. By the end of Jun~ it had been expanded . 
to 100 kilometers on the front and 20-40 kilometers in depth. 


The Normandy Operation, which laid the foundation for a second front in 
Europe, was the largest landing operation of World War II. It made a 
certain contribution to the development of military art. The British- 
American command was able to achieve such goals as concealment of the 
preparations and surprise in the landing operation, the coordination of 
operations by large naval, land and air forces in the landing, the transfer 
of a large quantity of troops and cargo through the English Channel and 
their landing on the open beach. Of crucial importance for achieving 
surprise were skillfully conducted operational cover and deception measures, 
which made it possible to mislead the enemy with respect to the landing 
area and to conceal the time at which the landing operation was begun. 
Special attention should be given to the secrecy achieved for working out 
the operation plan, the dissemination of false information, periodic 
departures to the sea by ships and their return to port, a simulated 

landing of a “large” naval landing force in the area of Boulogne and 

Cape Antifer, and the suppres<ion of enemy electronic facilities. The 
success of the landing was greatly due to the Allies" overwhelming 
superiority over the enemy in personnel and equipment (2- to 2.5-fold in 
infantry, 4- to 6-fold for tanks and 10- to 20-fold for aircraft). Combined 

















operational formations were ordinarily created for a landing, which 
included the landing troops, naval and air forces (except for strategic 
aircraft). 


In order to suppress the aviation and destroy lines of communication of 
the Hitlerites in northern France, A)lied aircraft carried out massive 
strikes for a period of several months against airfields, railway 
junctions and control posts. Cover for the landing was provided in 

the form of massed strikes by aircraft and shipborne artillery. Several 
detachments of fire support vessels (okop) were created, each of which 
included 1 or 2 battleships, 4 or 5 cruisers and as many as 10 destroyers. 
Their mission was one of providing support for the naval landing forces 
by conducting artillery preparation of the landing sector (or area) 

and fire support for the operations of the troops set ashore. Large 

air forces (more than 11,000 aircraft) were involved in the air prepara- 
tion and support. Suppression of the enemy's aviation and the achieve- 
ment of air supremacy made it possible to conduct the landing at a rapid 
rate. 


Landing sectors 60 to 100 kilometers long were designated for armies, 17 
to 70 kilometers for corps, and 6 to 10 kilometers for divisions. Armies 
were formed into a single echelon for the landing, corps into one or two, 
and divisions into two or three echelons. The subunits and units were 
loaded ou to ships and vessels along with reinforcements. Landing areas 
were selected where the enemy's defense was weakest, and the coastline made 
it possible to land the forces upon the open beach. The landing operation 
was directed either from command posts on shore or from flagships, which 
also carried representatives from the command of the ground forces and 
aviation. Support for the landing groups included operational reconnais- 
sance, operational cover and deception and materiel. 


After the landing, the Allied forces launched a strategic offensive in 
Western Europe. 


The Defensive Operation in the Ardennes 


In mid-September 1944 the French list Army advancing from the south and 
American units from the north, which had joined forces in the area of 
Dijon, continued their advance toward the German border. During the 

combat operations the German fascist command was able to avoid encircle- 
ment and managed not only to withdraw its troops but also to switch in 
December to a counteroffensive in the Ardennes with the objective of routing 
the Allies in Belgium and Holland and forcing the United States and England 
to conclude a separate treaty, thereby freeing forces to fight the Soviet 
Army. The enemy's switch to the offensive took the Allies by surprise. 
Their forces were extended along the front and in depth. The Hitlerites 
penetrated the Allies’ defenses with a powerful attack between 16 and 

18 December and had advanced 90 kilometers by 25 December. The Allied 
forces lost 77,000 men. Transferring forces from other axes the Allied 
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command carried out a counterattack against the advancing enemy grouping. 
By the end of December, the German offensive had been halted, although the 
situation remained grave for the Allies. In this situation, W. Churchill 
sent a message to 1. V. Stalin with a request for help. Moving up the 
beginning of the offensive, Soviet troops forced the German fascist command 
to transfer forces operating against the Allies to the eastern front. 

This permitted the latter to avoid defeat. 


The Allies switched to a defense in the Ardennes under enemy attack. The 
army groups defended in those zones in which they had been engaged in the 
offensive (200-400 kilometers), with a single-echelon formation and a 
reserve of three to six divisions. An army group's operational order of 
battle was up to 100 kilometers in depth, that of a field army 50 kilometers. 
The tactical defensive depth consisted of separate support points and had 
little engineer preparation. Intermediate defense lines were created in 
the operational depth. The offensive by enemy forces was repelled with 
air strikes at first, followed by artillery and infantry attacks. The 
Strategic air force struck mainly at airfields. In order to prevent 
enemy forces from wedging further into the defensive depth, 15 divisions 
were transferred from other axes to the breakthrough sector. 


The advantageous situation created by the Soviet Army's active operations 
permitted the Allies to clear the area between the Rhein and the Maas of 
Hitlerites with the 2lst Army Group and to reach the Ruhr by 10 March 1945 
and at the beginning of April to complete the encirclement of the enemy's 
325,000-man grouping, which soon surrendered. Continuing to advance 
practically unhindered, the Allies reached the Elbe during the second halt 
of April and the beginning of May, where they met up with forces of the 
Soviet Army. 


The offensive operations conducted by the British-American armed forces in 
Western Europe were the most important operations carried cut by them in 
the continental theater of military operations during World War II. The 
offensive was conducted on a broad front and to a great depth. Weak 

enemy resistance and the absence of a strong defense in depth contributed 
to the successful advance of the Allied troops. In this situation, the 
Allied troops ordinarily operated in a singie strategic echelon, with 

army group reserves of several divisions. There were ordinarily two corps 
in an army's first echelon and a single corps in the second echelon. Their 
order of battle was formed into two or three echelons. Armored divisions 
and brigades were most frequently located in the second and third echelons 
of corps. The axes for the main strikes were selected so as to bring the 
Allied troops to important economic and political centers by the shortest 
possible route. Up to two-thirds of the personnel and equipment and 
almost all of the aircraft were concentrated on those axes. 


Air preparation, both preliminary and immediate, were conducted prior to 
the beginning of the offensive. During the preliminary preparation, which 
lasted 5 to 10 days, tactical aircraft struck enemy targets to a depth of 
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sp to 300 kilometers, strategic aircraft--up to 500 kilometers. During the 
immediate preparation, which was conducted for 5 or 6 hours prior to the 
attack by the main forces, strikes were carried out in the main defensive 


i 


zone in the breakthrough sector, with up to 300 tons of bombs dropped on 
one kilometer of breakthrough front. Artillery preparation (with a 
density of 100-120 guns and mortars per kilometer of front) was conducted 


for a period of W minutes up to several hours. Support for the attack vas 
provided with a successive concentration of fire or a rolling barrage to a 
depth of 2-4 kilometers. The artillery then began providing ciose fire 
support for the infantry and tanks. 


w army group's offensive operation was ordinarily begun with frontal 
attacks on ome or two axes by a field army. The breakthrough of the 
tactical zone was carried out by infantry formations with tank, artillery 
and air support. After the breakthrough of the tactical zone, the attacks 
were followed through either on parallel or on diverging axes. Armored 
divisions were committed to develop the success in depth, both independently 
and together with infantry divisions. In the course of developing the 
success, the armored formations became separated from the infantry by 
several dozen kilometers, as a result of which two or three divisions 

were combined into temporary corps groups for purpose of control. Deep 
and close envelopments were extensively employed in the development of an 
offensive. An offensive was typically characterized by an attempt to 
achieve total suppression of the enemy's defenses with fire. At the 
slightest enemy resistance the infantry and tanks halted and firing was 
resumed. An operation had a 120-250 kilometer front and a depth of 120-360 
kilometers for an army group, and a 50-150 kilometer front and a depth of 
60-200 kilometers in the case of a field army. Average rates of advance 
reached 5-10 ktlometers per day. 


During the off-asive, Allied forces overcame a number of considerable water 
barriers. These were most frequently forced with planned preparation. In 
some cases ‘the troops captured bridgeheads from the march. The forcing of 
the Rhine is of greatest interest. Extensive preparations were conducted 
for this operation. In order to insure surprie,false sectors were simulated 
and the sectors in which the fording equipment was actually concentrated 
were carefully concealed. The units and subunits underwent special prepara- 
tion. The Rhine was forced on various axes and in different ways: the 
American ist, 3d and 7th armies captured several bridgeheads from the march, 
which were then expanded and used as crossing sites for the main forces. 
Planned preparations were carried out in other crossing sectors. In the 
British 2nd Army's zone of operations, for example, the crossing was 
carried out on 23 March after an hour of artillery preparation, and by 

the morning of 24 March units of the 30th Corps had captured a bridgehead 

up to 4 kilometers in depth, which was then used by the main forces. 


During the strategic offensive the Allies made extensive use of airborne 
groups, landed for purposes of assisting the ground forces by capturing 
and holding important facilities and positions in the enemy's depth; 
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supporting the landing of naval ianding forces (the 1943 Sicilian Opera- 
tion and the Normandy Operation of 1944); expanding bridgeheads (the 

thine Operation of 1945); disrupting rear service operations and thwarting 
mobilization measures. 


he landing 
0 xilome- 


The landing torces consisted of an airborne division - arm T 
depth depended upon the objectives of the operation. it was 15- 
ters when carried out in support of a landing by naval landing forces and 
up to 100 kilometers or more when performed in support of an offensive by 
ground troops and in the performance of tasks to disorganize the rear. 
Landings were most frequently carried out at night, less frequently in the 
daytime (it was more difficult to achieve surprise in a daytime landing, 
but the actions of the landing forces were considerably more accurate and 
better organized). Landings were supported with powerful strikes. A 
landing operation was ordinarily accomplished with several trips In the 
Arnheim Operation, the largest of the airborne landing operations, for 
example, the first echelons of three divisions were dropped on the tirst 
trip, simultaneously for a period of 1 and 1/2 hours in three areas at 
depths of 30, 60 and 100 kilometers. The divisions’ second echelons were 
dropped on the second trip, the operation lasting 2 hours. Combat opera- 
tions vere begun immediately following the landing. The airbome landing 
forces operated for periods ranging from several hours (on Sicily) up to 
several days (in Normandy and Holland). 


In addition to taking part in the operations of ground torces, the air 
forces of the United States and Great Britain were extensively employed 
independently for delivering strikes against highly important centers in 
Germany. Their main mission was one of gaining air supremacy, without 
which not a single operation was conducted. Strikes at airfields and 
air battles were the main means of achieving air supremacy. The air torces 


covered assault groupings from the air, supported penetration of the enemy's 


defense, the repelling of counterattacks and the commitment of second 
echelons and reserves, conducted aerial reconnaissance, prevented the 
maneuvering and upproach of enemy reserves and severed enemy lines of com- 
munication. Aviation was assigned the main role in the suppression of 
defenses. An air army ordinarily operated in support of an army group. 
During the offensive in Western Europe, a regiment of fighter--bombers was 
assigned to a tank division. 


The strategic aviation had the main role in raids carried out in German 
territory. A special bomber command was created in England and strategic 
air armies were created in the U.S. Air Force for this purpose. The bulk 
of these missions were performed by England's bomber aviation and the U.S. 
strategic aviation, which operated from British (8th Air Army) and Italian 
(15th Air Army) airfields. After the landing in Normandy the tactical 


aviation also took part in strategi: bombings. Along with delivering strikes 


against cities and industrial faciiities, strategic air formations also 
helped provide direct support for ground and naval forces. 
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ihe Olfeasive in the Pacific Theater of Military Operations 


offensive in the Pacific was caducted over a large area several 
thousand kilometers on the front and in depth, primarily by naval and 
air forces, as well as by ground forces employed during landings for 
capturing islands and naval bases. Landing operations were operational- 
tactical prior to 1943. Their objective was one of systematically forcing 
Japanese forces from areas captured by them. The importance of those 
operations lav in the creation of advantageous conditions for the sub- 
sequent offensive into Southeast Asia and into Japan itself. 


The largest landing operation of 1945 was the Okinawa Operation, which we 
shall use as an example for a brief discussion of certain features of 
military art. The Okinawa Operation ("Iceberg") was carried out by American 
forces from 25 March-21 Jume 1945. Its objective was one of reaching the 
tactical approaches to Japan and creating advantageous conditions for the 
subsequent invasion of its territory. The 10th Army (452,000 men), the 

Sth Fleet, the 57th and 58th air formations and two naval logistical forma- 
tions (a total of 1500 ships and 1,727 aircraft) were enlisted for the 


operation. In addition, 700 strategic aircraft took part in the operation. 


The Landing directly upon Okinawa was begun on 1 April 1945, followix< 
powerful air and artillery preparation. A total of 60,000 men and a 

large quantity of tanks and artillery had been put ashore by the end of 

the day. American troops occupied the central part of the island 5 days 
later. The offensive then slowed down, and it was not until 21 ‘une that 
organized resistance by Japanese troops was ended. Although this operation 
was the last landing operation of World War II, it was not distinguished by 
a high level of military art. Despite the fact that the Japanese aviation 
and Japanese defenses had been suppressed on Okinawa prior to the landing 
and that there was no enemy counteraction during the landing itself, the 
offensive slowed down as the main zone was approached. With a 4- to 6-fold 
superiority in personnel and equipment, it took nearly 3 months to capture 
the entire island. The Japanese aviation inflicted considerable damage 
upon the American fleet. 


Landing operations on a smaller scale were conducted in the Pacific by 
several divisions with the support of large air and naval forces. Those 
operations were also characterized by lengthy preparations, the creation 

of considerable superiority over the enemy and the coordination of actions 
by the ground, naval and air forces during the crossing and the landing of 
the forces and during their operations on shore. An important role developed 
for the ship-borne aviation, which was extensively used to support landing 
operations. Ship-borne artillery was extensively used to compensate for a 
shortage of field artillery during landings and during operations on shore. 
Air and artillery preparation was provided in support of the troop landings. 
Nonetheless, the offensive was conducted at a slow pace. The reasons for 
this were the adverse terrain, which, as a rule, made it necessary to 
travel along roads, a lack of experience in conducting combat operations 
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in jungles, the resistance offered by Japanese soidicrs, and indecisiveness 
and caution in the actions of commanders and soidiers. The nature of the 
terrain ruled out the extensive employment of tanks. ‘ew means of combat 
such as rocketshells, radar equipment, and others, proved themselves to be 
effective. 


An analysis of military operations conducted by the Western Allies during 
World War II shows that the strategic concepts of the British and Americans 
were the result of political goals. After the second front was opened, 

for example, they attempted to break the resistance of the German fascist 
forces and to move ahead of the Soviet forces in order to be the first to 
enter the nations of Central Europe and to fortify their positions there. 
In the Pacific, along with defeating the Japanese forces, they disarmed the 
forces of internal resistance in an attempt to establish a regim favorable 
to them in the liberated countries. 


in the military area, those operations enriched the military art of their 
armed forces with a large number of methods and procedures, which are still 
important today. Special note should be made of the experience in combining 
leadership of the armed forces, coordinating the operations of formations 

of various services of armed forces and branches of troops, making thorough 
preparations and providing all-round support for operations, and achieving 
surprise. Extensive experience was acquired in setting up and conducting 
naval landing operations. 


The weak aspects of the military art practiced by the Allied armies include 
the extremely long periods of preparation for operations, the attempt to 
create an absolute superiority of forces over the enemy, the great duration 
of air preparation, deficiencies in the organization of interaction among 
the infantry, tanks, artillery and aviation during the breakthrough of the 
enemy's defenses, the low level of art demonstrated in organizing pursuit, 
and the failure properly to maneuver forces to the main axes. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. J. Fuller, “World War Il, 1939-1945--A Strategic and Tactical Review,” 
translated from English, Moscow, Izd-vo inostrannoy literatury, 1956, 
p 313. 
2. Ibia., p 433. 
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4A2TLM INDOCTRINATION OF SOVIET TROOPS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, Jul 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 78-82 


[Article, based on the exyverience of National Air Defense Troops by 
Candidate of Historical Sciences Col V. Cheremisov: “Moral-Political 
and Psychological Training of Soviet Servicemen in 1941-1942"] 


[Text] With the beginning cf the Great Patriotic War, all of the work of 
the political organs and «arty organizations of the National Air Defense 
Troops, like those of all the Soviet Armed forces, was reorganized and 
focused upon strengthening the ideoiogical conditioning of the fightiag 
men, explaining as clearly as possible che sxisting situation and the 
just, liberating nature and noble objectives of the war on the part of 
the Soviet State, and stepping up the work of indoctrinating the personnel 
with hatred for the enemy, iron-lixe stamina, courage and heroiss, self- 
lessness and combat activeness, self-control and the ability to remain 
steadfast and calm in the aost difficult situations. This was especially 
important at a time when we were under attack by the enemy. 


As they performed this work, commanders, political sections and party 
organizations followed Lenin's doctrine on defending the socialist home- 
land and the most important documents adopted by the Communist Party, the 
Soviet Government and the Main Political Directorate of the Red Army during 
the first months of the war. Foremost among them were such documents as 
the 22 Jume 1941 Declaration of the Soviet Government, the directive issued 
by the USSR Council of People's Commissars and the VKP (b) [All-Russian 
Communist Part (Bolshevik)] Central Committee on 29 June 1941, the radi-« 
address by Chairman of the State Defense Committee I. V. Stalin on 

3 July 1941, and a number of directives issued by the Main Political 
Directorate of the RKKA [Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army), which defined 
the main course to be followed in the reorganization and the specific 
substance of party-organizational and ideological work in connection with 
fascist Germany's attack upon our homeland. 
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The Hitlerite command employed a poweriul air grouping to suppress the 
fichting and moral capacities of the Red Army ad the Soviet people. 
total of 1600 combat aircrafc were concentrated on the Moscow axis alone, 
and an air group consisting of 300 of the latest bombers and manned by 
the best cadres was designated for bombing Mosrow itself. As they 
plained to the fighting men the full exten’ of the danger hanging 
over the homeland and its glorious capital, the command and the political 
section of the Ist Air Defense Corps, which was defcading Moscow, prescnted 
personnel of the formation with an appeal, which stated: “The party and 
government have charged us, the antiaircraft s:cillery gunners, air 
observation, warning and commmications men, balloon specialists and 
searchlight operators, with the honorable duty of protectirg “oscow, the 
heart of the socialist nation and headquarters of the world socialist 
revolution. The fulfillment of this great task is a matter of honor, 
valor and heroism for every fighting man, commander and political werker 
in our formation.... Be on guard, sons of the Soviet people! The enemy 
can appear unexpectedly, at any time! Death to the rabid fascist reptiles!”? 


The Political Directorate of the Moscow Air Defense Front (Major General 
S. S. Novayev, chief) and the political organs of the units and formations 
stepped up their attention to the training of agitators and propagandists 
and demanded that the deputy commanders for political affairs familiarize 
the personnel more efficiently and promptly with the most important informa- 
tion printed in the newspapers. In view of the specific nature of the 
wor’ of antiaircraft gunners and their extensive dispersion among th 
positions and posts, it was decided to arrange for them to hear daily 
radio reports of the latest news and summaries from the Soviet Information 
Bureau. Loudspeakers were set up in the vast majority of dugouts. In the 
antiaircraft artillery units, for exampl:, 90 to 100 percent ot the crews 
had access to radio broadcasts. 


Utilizing the most effective forms of party-political work, the commanders, 
political organs, party and Komsomol organizations attempted to instill in 
the fighting men a great feeling of responsibility for the defense of their 
homelanc. Red Army meetings were employed for this purpose, whenever 
possible, along with other measures, in the Moscow Air Defense Front. 
Reports were presented at those meetings by generals and officers of the 
political directorate and the front headquarters and by leading persowel 
of the units and subunits. The meetings had an enormous effect upon the 
personnel, evoked an upwelling of zeal and mobi'tized the servicemen to 
perform their military duty selflessly. 


In the Leningrad Air Defense Army the ideological indoarination of the 
personnel and aatters of military honor and valor were dealt with extensiveiy 
on the pages of the newspaper ZASHCHITA RODINY. It regularly published 
information on the air defense troops, always printing it beneath striking 
headlines in large print: “What car you pride yourself on, if you have not 
shot down a Fritz?" and “The only heroic antiaircraft gunner is one who 

has shot down a German aircraft!" for example.°? 
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Pride in their unit and tweir branch of troops wece instilled in the 
fighting men by marches and songs of the ai: warning specialists, anti- 
aircraft gumners and the 110th, 84th and 434 antiaircraft artillery 
brigades, written with talent by amateur army poets and composers serving 
in the Leningrad Alr Defense Army. They were performed at amateur concerts 
and in the formation, Lifting the torale of the personnel under the dif- 
ficult circumstances of the blockade. 


Jritten appeals from the workers of blockaded Leningrad to its defenders 

had an enormous effect upon the fighting men. Workers at the “Bol'shevichka™ 
tactory, for example, wrote the following: “Comrade fighting men! Be 
steadfast in the battle and remember 1s...." The antiaircraft gunners 
replied with the assurance: “We vow that the evil and treacherous enemy 
will receive a crushing blow and will be destroye on the approaches to 

our glorious city. 


In their day-to-day practical work, the political section of the Ladoga 
Division Air Defense Area (Colonel N. K. Kartashov, chief) and the party- 
political workers serving in its units devoted primary attention to 
indoctrinating the personnel in ur «>\e faith in our victory, focused 
the energy and e‘forts of the fig): ng mu upon repelling the enemy and 
concerned themseives with further «:rengthening discipline and increasing 
vigilance. The Leninist principles dcrlying defense of the socialist 
homeland were extensively propagandized among the forces, and the just 
nature of the war on the part of the USSR and the supericricy of the 
socialist system over capitalism were «xtensively and thoroughly explained. 
Extremely rich material taken from our homeland's heroic past and the 
revolutionary, combat and labor traditions of the Soviet people vere 
skillfully employed in oral and writter presentations. The political 
section involved the Komsomol aktiv {. the agitation and propaganda vork. 
As of 1 January 1942, it was being conducted by 585 individuals (290 con- 
munists, 250 Komsomol members and 45 non-members of the party). Exactly 
a year later, the number had increased to 1,448 (813 communists, 407 
Komsoml members and 228 non-members of the party).’ This permitted the 
area's political section to have a daily political influence upon the 
personnel of a large number of antiaircrart batteries, searchlight, air 
warning and machine gun crews spread out over a large territory. 


The political section devoted special attention to those subunits and units 
which were performing the most difficult and responsible tasks. When, fer 
example, in May 1942. the 25let Separate Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion 
was assiened the combat mission of covering the Kobona transshipment base, 
which was one of the main supply points for Leningrad across Lake Ladoga, 
against air strikes, a group of workers from the area‘s political section 
were sent to that wnit. It consisted of battalion commissar V. Belov and 
senior political instructors K. Kozlov and I. Sokolovskiy. Together with 
battalion officers I. Kaganov, M. Kuzlov, N. Surin, S. Isachenko and 
others, they informed all of the personnel of the combat mission, explained 
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the importance ot accomplishing it and instructed the group leaders o! 
political classes, agitators and battery party and Komsomol organs on 

the peculiarities involved in working in the new area. They also arranged 
for information to be disseminated on the experience of the best gun crews 
of Komsomol members A. Grishin, which had shot down eight enemy aircraft 
by this time, and S. Gus'kov, which had destroyed two enemy aircraft the 
previous evening. Members of the political section helped the battalion 
command and party-political apparatus to organize party-political work 
with the just-arrived contingent of female fighters. This helped settle 
them into the formation more rapidly. At the suggestion of V. Belov and 
K. Kozlov, many outstanding Komsomol members were assigned the tisa of 
eroviding the women with individual assistance in the mastery of their 
combat specialties. Among them were the best battalion fighting men anc 
junior commanders Ryabkov, Popov, Bulyshov, Volkov, Belousov, Kir'yanov, 
Blagodatnykh, Titovets, Staroverov, Lyakh, Shnuryayev, Kutovoy aud Mizrali.® 
These and other measures helped prepare the fighting men for the difficult 
and intense batties. During the defense of Kobona, the 25lst Separate 
Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion successfully repelled 221 daytime raids 
and 38 migne raids by the German fascist aviation and shot d° :n 30 enemy 
aircraft. It was made a Guards battalion as a result of its exemplary 
performance of combat assignments. 


The war convincingly demonstrated the fact that the moral-political and 
psychological stamina of the personnel is greater where the party influence 
upon the fighting men is strongest and where there are solid and militant 
party organizations. Where the majority of companies and batteries, teams 
and posts of the National Air Defense Forces were widely scattered for the 
performance of their combat missions, special attention was devoted to 
building up the party element in the subunits. A decree passed by the 

VKP (b) Central Committee on 15 July 194) established a new procedure tor 
reviewing cases for acceptance into the party in air defense units. This 
document authorized the matter of acceptance to be considered and decided 
at a session of the bureau of the primary party organization and approved 
by a party commission, bypassing a meeting of the primary party organiza- 
tion, 9 which speeded up the process of building up the party organizations. 


Many of the units were also strengthened by communists entering the army 
from the national economy. They played an important role in building up 
the morale of the personnel, especially during the most difficult months 

of the war. The main source of new members for party organizations of 

the National Air Defense Forces, however, was the acceptance of the best 
fighting men, those excelling in combat, into —.e party. Upon becoming 
members of the Communist Party, the outstanding fighting men and commanders 
attemptec to combat the enemy even better. 


In the National Air Defense Forces, overall, the number of communists had 


increased almost 10-fold and the party element among the personnel had 
grown from 4.5 to 24 percent by the end of the war, compared with the 
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beginning. By the end of the second year of the war, for example, more 
than 80 perceat of the detached teams and posts of antiaircraft machine 
gun units, searchlight stations and air warning positions in units of the 
Moscow Air Defense Front had communists among their members.!1 This 
helped raise the fighting efficiency and combat readiness of the subunits 
drastically. 


Tactical flight confzrences were highly important for instilling good 
morale and fighting qualities in the air defense fighter pilots. They 
became firmly established at the beginning of 1942 and became one of the 
important means of thoroughly studying progressive expecience and imparting 
it to all the personnel. Preparations for the conferences always involved 
a thorough analysis of the air battles fought. Reports were delivered at 
the conferences, as a rule, by unit and formation commanders. In addition, 
there was a mandatory exchange of experience in conducting air battles 

from pilot« who had achieved good combat results. 


Three cactical flight conferences were conducted in the 16ist Fighter 
Division of the air defense forces, for example, 12 By September 1942, 
conferences for the summarization and thorough discussion of combat 
experience acquired in 1941 and 1942 had been held in all of the fighter 
aviation units and formations. They added up the positive results achieved, 
revealed the deficiencies of each combat sortie and outlined ways to 

improve combat work and to develop a high level of combat activeness and 
stamina in the pilots. 


The development of psychological stability in air defense fighters was 
aided by numerous drills and exercises for the troops, headquarters, 
command posts and combat subunits, and joint exercises and drills for anti- 
aircraft, aviation and searchlight units at night, which approximated an 
actual battle situation to the maximum possible degree. In 1942 alone 

86 training drills were conducted with fighter aviation headquarters in 
the Moscow Air Defense front. The squadrons were scrambled 131 times, the 
air regiments 47 times. The main attention of the party-political 
apparatus in those exercises was directed toward improving the combat 
skill of the fighting men and developing in them confidence in their 
weapons and their own superiority over the enemy and a desir. to build up 
the force of strikes delivered against the enemy. This work jroduced 
results. Each year of the war saw a change in the ratio of enewy aircraft 
shot down by pilots of the National Air Defense Forces to our own losses. 
The ratio was 1.7:1 in our favor in 1941, for example, 2.5:1 in 1942 and 
7:1 by the end of the war.14 


From the first days of the war the aerial ramming maneuver was an awesome 
weapon employed by air defense pilots and a demonstration of their good 
morale, milituncy and political qualities. When all other means of 
destroying the enemy had been exhausted, they resolutely employed this 
extreme measure. They were prompted to take such a step by their duty to 
the homeland and recognition of their personal reponsibility for the 
targets they were protecting. 
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The political organs did a great deal to see that the experience of the 
experts in aerial combat was made available to all air defense fliers. 

Tbe commander of the air defense fighter aviation stressed the following 
in a directive of 6 April 1942: "l. The fascists are incredibly afraid 
of the ramming maneuver. Every time such a maneuver is performed, in 
addition to destroying an enemy aircraft and crew... it powerfully affects 
the morale of the remaining fascist pilots... 2. The ramming maneuver is a 
form of combat employed only by Soviet pilots and is based on selfless 
devotion to their people, sensible consideration, ability, calmmess, 
decision-making speed, quick wit and flight skill on the part of our 
fighters.... The ramming maneuver is an act of extremely great heroism 
and selflessness but not at all an act of self-sacrifice. One must know 
how to perform the ramming maneuver and, consequently, the ramming 
maneuver must be learned."15 


A great deal of attention was therefore given to improving combat skiils. 
Act that time the air defense units were already armed with automatic and 
semiautomatic antiaircraft guns, radar, searchlights and other complex 
combat equipment. All of these weapons and equipment demanded thorough 
knowledge, good skills and abilities making it possible to employ the 
complex equipment successfully in combat. The main efforts were focused 
upon this during the combat training, which was conducted in the interims 
between combat missions. 


The personal example set in combat by the commanders and political workers 
of units and subunits of te National Air Defense Forces was highly 
important for maintaining good morale. Let us illustrate this with a 

few examples. The enemy had thrown a large quantity of tanks and motorized 
infantry against the combat formations of the 732d Antiaircraft Regiment of 
air defense forces, which was defending Tula, and was attempting to capture 
the city from the march. Fighting men and commanders of the 6th battery 
were under the greatest pressure in that battle. “he antiaircraft gunners 
were fighting to the death, firmly holding their positions. One of the 
guns, the entire crew of which had been put out of action, was taken over 
by Lieutenant G. Volnyanskiy, a platoon commander. He destroyed two 

enemy tanks, but died a hero's death in the process. Yor an instant there 
was confusion in the battery. Replacing the dead commander, political 
instructor M. Sizov, battery commissar, took charge of the subunit and 
continued the battle to a successful conclusion. The enemy ygtreated, 
leaving 12 destroyed tanks on the approaches to the battery. 


Battalion commissars A. Gorshkov and N. Khodyrev, senior political instruc- 
tors M. Desyatnichenko and N. Chepurenko, political instructor Yu. Gerasimov 
and many others also set an example of courage, steadfastness and valor in 
the fighting. They fought the enemy bravely and led the other pilots to 

do the same. During the first 5 months of the war alone military commissars 
of the 6th Air Corps of the air defense forces took part in 189 air battles 
and 97 attacks against en¢ay ground targets and shot down 22 enemy air- 
craft during that period. The political workers of other air units of 
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the air defense forces also distinguished themselves in battles with the 
enemy. The best of them--Captain V. Bashkirov, deputy commander for 
political affairs of the 907th Fighter Regiment, and political instructor 
A. Godovikov, military commissar of a squadron of the 740th Air Regiment 
of the air defense forces--were awarded the grand title Hero o1 the Soviet 
Union. 


The feats of the fighting men were extensively publicized. This also had 
a great indoctrinational effect, contributed to the development of combat 
initiative in the airmen and strengthened the men's confidence that each 

me could and should fight the enemy the same as his heroic comrades. 


Since the war, the role of air defense has grown immeasurably. The specific 
proportion of the Air Defense Forces has increased, and their equipment 

with modern means of warfare has altered them qualitatively. Air defense 
has now become one of the most important factors supporting the homeland's 
defense capability. The Air Defense Forces, interacting closely with all 
other services of the Soviet Armed Forces, are expected to repel strikes 

by an air enemy in any situation, even the most difficult. 


The experience in the moral-political and psychological conditioning of air 
defense fighters during the first years of the Great Patriotic War, which 

Il have discussed above, has not lost its importance today. Good morale and 
communist conviction on the part of the fighting men, their faith in the 
justness of our cause, a profound understanding of the Communist Party 
policy and the historic purpose and tasks of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
courage, boldness, psychological stability and physical conditioning are 
becoming increasingly important: among the qualities required of personnel 
of the National Air Defense Forces today. “The Soviet Armed Forces," 
points out Marshal of the Soviet Union D. F. Ustinov, USSR minister of 
defense, “have always been a school of political conditioning, courage 

and the development of good moral qualities and military skill. This 
feature has now become even more important. Military service contributes 
to the successful accomplishment of one of the part~'s most importa... :asks, 
that of developing an aware builder and defender of the new society." 8 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF SIBERIA AND THE FAR EAST DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 7, July 79 signed to 
press 25 Jun 79 pp 88-91 


[Article by Capt lst Rank (Res) M. Filimoshin: "Chronicle of the 
Development of Siberia and the Far East] 


[Text] The Soviet people are rightly proud of the noble acts and deeds of 
their remarkable fellow countrymen, the pioneers of Siberia and the Far 
East. These courageous people have enriched world science with numerous 
gecgraphic discoveries and have written numerous brilliant pages in the 
homeland’s history with their mass heroism. In their exploration of the 
vast territories, the Russian pioneers battled the harsh conditions of 
the Transurals for years, overcame the enormous distances, stoically 
withstood the numerous hardships and deprivations of life on the move and 
frequently perished in obscurity from the harsh elements, hunger and 
diseases. Through their tireless labor and valor, the “nocturnal” and 
“mysterious land," populated by various ethnic groups, was not only 
opened up but was also civilized. 


The study and development of Siberia have traveled a long route from the 
first paths of the pioneers to the high-speed flights of jet aircraft and 
spaceships, from the first account of “unknown people in the eastern land...” 
to the modern researches and studies of Soviet science. 


We have reliable information indicating that Russian mariners and explorers 
began their acquaintance with the Transurals as early as the llth century. 
In the words of Karl Marx, ‘the inhabitants of Novgorod land blazed a trail 
for themselves through dense forests to Siberia."* They were drawn there 
by the possibility of bartering with the local population and by the rich 
fish and fur trade. As of the second half of the llth century, Yugorskaya 
land located “on both sides of the northern Ural mouptains" 8 vas officially 
considered one of the “volosts" of Velikiy Novgorod. 





The most vigorous advance to the East by Russian people undertaken for 
purposes of exploring new lands and expanding the fur industry and trade, 
was begun at the end of the 14th century, that is, after the famous campaign 
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y Yermak's Kossack band. The Siberian khanate virtually ceased to exist 
is a result of their successful operations against the Siberian ruler 
xuchum, whose forces had made devastating raids upon the eastem outlying 
areas of the Russian state. “The last Mongolian ruler, Kuchum,” in the 
words of K. Marx, “was defeated by Ye rmak” and this “laid the foundation 
of Asiatic Russia."* Many West Siberian ethnic groups (the Khanty, Mansi, 
West Siberian Tartars and others) were liberated from the yoke of Genghis 
Khan*s descendants and became a part of the Russian state. 


From that time on the majority of undertakings involved in the exploration 
of Siberia were organized and directed by the state. Essential informa- 
tion on that region began to be collected relatively rapidly, a process 
furthered to a considerable degree by the construction of the first Siberian 
cities (Tyuman’, Tobol'sk, Berezovo, Surgut and others) and the appointment 
of voyevods. The latter were issued government mandates for prospecting 
and exploring the new lands and organizing the fur industry, as well as for 
studying the life and customs of the Siberian tribes. The voyevods, in 
turn, as they sent out “state servants and all ranks” of people throughout 
the territories under their jurisdiction to gather yasak (tribute paid in 
furs) and other necessities, were also strict in requiring that they gather 
every sort of information on the country they passed through and on the 
“small states” still out of reach by making personal observations and 
questioning the local population. 


The administrative and economic policy of the Russian state, as well as the 
requirements of the Russian market, underlay the intensive assimilation of 
the enormous territory of the Transurals in the 17th century. It was 
primarily state servants, as well as industrialists, who were the main 
figures in this process and the true discoverers. A “state servant" was 
most frequently a Kossack who sought neither acquisitions nor profit for 
himself. “He received "food and a salary’ from the state, in insignificant 
amounts and issued irregularly, frequently many years apart. In addition, 
there were continuous long campaigns, which rarely ended happily but 
ordinarily resulted in numerous wounds, diseases, injuries and death, the 
latter rarely occurring to the explorer in his sick-bed at home. "4 Along 
with “visiting” new lands and bringing them “under the eminent and power- 
ful hand of the state," the state servants and industrial men were also 
assigned the strategic military tasks of reinforcing the state borders and 
protecting them against foreign encroachment. 


In the history of the settlement of Siberia and the Far East we find not 
only brilliant examples of the Russian's courage but also manifestations 

of his inquiring mind and eagerness for knowledge and that invincible 
passion to explore unknown nations and peoples which have made Russia 
famous as the homeland of great explorers and scientists. The collective 
work “Istoriya geograficheskikh otkrytiy" [History of Geographic Discoveries], 
for example, states the following: "Dv.ing their movement to the East, the 
Kossacks proved themselves to be excellent explorers of new countries. 
They... outstripped in this respect the peoples of Europe, which at that 
time —_ hardly engaging in geographic exploration for scientific purposes 
at all. 
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s laid by our explorers and mariners contributed to the relatively 
rapid and basically peaceful annexation to Russia of many ethnic groups 
populacing the lands of Siberia and the Far East. As a result of this 
natural process, Russia became related, geographically, economically and 
historically, “not only to Europe but to Asia as well,” as V. I. Lenin 
wrote.°?* 


The Scviet people value highly the feats accomplished by our remarkable 
tellow countrymen, the discoverers of new lands, and admire their extra- 
ordinary courage and persistence, their readiness to make self-sacrifices 
tor the sake of a great cause, their patriotism and state wisdom. The 
names of many of them have been immortalized in folk legends and songs, 
literary wovks, works of art and geographic names. 


Soviet historical science has accomplished a great deal in the study of 
the pioneers’ role in the economic and cultural development of the Trans- 
vrals. It has demonstrated the originality and independence of Russian 
explorers of that region. The achievements of Soviet science are highly 
iaportant for combating the fabrications of bourgeois historians and the 
Beijing falsitiers, who regard the process of opening up the Siberian lands 
and annexing to Russia as colonial conquest and deny the common nature of 
the historical development of the Siberian peoples and the Russian people. 


The systematic and thorough analysis conducted by our scientists of documents 
dating back to the 14th-18th centuries have made it possible to reveal new 
names of Kussian pioneers, as well as to clarify and supplement biographical 
information on many of the explorers already known and to demonstrate their 
important contribution to the development of our science. The work is far 
from finished, however. 


The Great October Socialist Revoluion wrote a totally new page in the 
history of the Transurals, giving an unprecedented nudge forward to the 
development of that region's productive forces and culture. Our people's 
Struggle, under the leadership of V. I. Lenin and the Communist Party, to 
liberate Siberia and the Far East from the White Guard and interventionists, 
of the chronicle of our people's heroic deeds. The Soviet Union also cut 
off “attempts by the Chinese militarists in Manchuria, who were encroaching 
upon our borders, and of the Japanese aggressors, who wished to test our 
will and inexorability in defending the Soviet Socialist Homeland.” 


In issue No 7 VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL will begin publishing the 
“Chronicle of the Assimilation of Siberia and the Far East" by Russian 
explorers, mariners and scientists, as well as Soviet explorers. It will 
describe the most important facts concerning the history of this region, 
which has been Russian since ancient times and spreads out over many 
thousands of kilometers from the Urals to Kamchatka and the Kuril Islands. 
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1364--An expedition to Siberia by a Novgorod group: Upon crossing th 
rails, they advanced to the Ob* along one f its lett tributaries. The 
group then divided up into two arties, one of which sailed down the b* 
tc the Arctic Ocean, the other sailing up the %’" to the midpoint in the 
river. 


‘ . . y=. . . -* . '-s -_ " ; | 
1445--The 3,000-man expedition of Vasiliy Shenkurskiy and Mikhayla Yakol 
of Novgorod made the trip to Yugra (“Ostryatskiye zemli” beyond the Urals). 


1465--Sent by an ukase from Moscow, the large expedition of Vasiliy 
Skryaba (from Velikiy Ustyug) made the joummey to Yugorskaya zemlya 
(Yugra). As a result of the campaign two Yugra princelings accepted 
Russian citizenship. 


1483--An expedition beyond the Urals by a Moscow force commanded by Fedor 
Kurbskiy and Ivan Saltyk-Travnin, which lasted from 9 May to 1 October. 
The group first reached the Pelym River (a tributary of the Tavda) and 
descended south to the city of Isker (sibir’). They then traveled down 
the Irtysh to 0b", along which they traveled north to a point beyond 60° 
north latitude. The following year after that campaign, a number of 
Yugorskiye (Ugorskiye) “principalities” acknowledged themselves vassals 
of the Russian state. 


1499-1500--An expedition from Moscow to Siberia by S. F. Kurbskiy, P. F. 
Ushetov and V. I. Gavrilov (Zabolotskiy Brazhnik) with large forces (several 
thousand men) to secure vassal terms between the Yugorskiye “principa]ities”™ 
and Russia. 


1552--Ivan IV (The Terrible) issued an order: “To measure the land and 
make an outline of the state.” The “Great Map" was compiled as a result 
of this, in the second half of the 16th century. It included lands from 
the "Studenoye morya” (Arctic Ocean) in the north to the Black in the 
south, from the “Kotlina ozero” (The Gulf of Finland) in the south to the 
Ob', and possibly, to the Yenisey in the east (judging from information 
extant). The “Great Map” itself is no longer in existence. 


1555--Desiring assistance from Moscow in his fight with his enemies, 
Siberian Khan Yediger voluntarily became a vassal of the Russian state. 


1563--The forcible seizure of power in the Siberian khanate by Kuchum, an 
enemy of Yediger, who broxe off relations with Moscow and began organizing 
an attack by local princelings against Russian possessions in the Kama 
region. 


1567--A group of 26 “servants of the state” headed by Ataman Ivan Petrov 
and Burnash Alyshev was sent from Moscow to Siberia by ukase of Ivan IV 
(The Terrible) to explore the northern section of the Transurals, the 
tribes populating it and travel routes there. 
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49--The establishment regular runs by commercial vessels fron 


of the Pechore co the mouth of the Ob" by the industrialists 

troganovy, who possessed vast territories im the Urals (along the Kama 
md Chusovaya rivers) and enitoyeit great privileges and rights granted thes 
by the tsarist government. 

79-1585--An expedition ¢ erie oy “essack Ataman Yermak, leading a 
force of 1,650 men, for purpose of protecting Russian possessions against 
raids by the Siberian khanate (according to other sources, Yermak‘s 
ampaign was made in 1581 and his force consisted of 3,000 men). Siberian 

an Kuchum sent a large force against Yermak, which was defeated in a 
i-day battle (23-25 October 1582) om the bank of the Irtysh, in the area 


of Chuvashskiy mys (mys Podchuvash). Armed encounters by the Kossacks 
with the newly created xhanate forces continwed in the years following, 
however. On the night of 5 August 1585 (1584 according to other sources), 
Kuchum with a force of 1,000 men unexpectedly attacked and defeated a 
small force of Yermak's men (150). Yermak himself was wounded in a hand- 
to-hand battle. He drowned in an attempt to cross the Vagay iver. 


1585--Kossacks under the command of M. Meshcheryak and bowmen from the 
detachments of I. Glukhov and I. Mansurov set up a fortified camp (Obsaiy 
gorodok) at the mouth of the Irtysh, which existed until 1594. 


1586--The fortress at Tyumen’, the first Russiun city in Siberia, vas 
established. It was built by servants of the state under the leadership 

of voyevods V. Sukin and 1. Myasnoy. Many of those who built the city 
remainded in permanent service in Tyumen’, “erecting homes for themselves." 
The city began to be rapidly settled by Russians and bec ame the trade 
center of Western Siberia. 


1587--At instructions from Moscow, a group of Kossacks commanded by D. 

Chulkovskiy and made up of men from Tyumen" built the fortified town of 
Tobol'skiy (Tobol'sk) on the bank of the Irtysh, near the mouth of the 

Tobol. The huts of the servants of the state were located there behind 
protective wooden walls. 


1590--The town of Loz’vinskiy (Loz'va) was built for purposes of further 
developing and reinforcing the road from the Russian state to Siberian 
lands, the main route at that time. It passed along the Vishera, a 
tributary of the Kama, across the Ural mountains and then along the 

Loz'va and Tavda rivers. Servants of the state and tradesmen, industri- 
alists and transferred peasants (sent there by tsarist ukase) traveled to 
Siberia and bod, household goods and ammunition were delivered through the 
town of Loz’ vinskty. 


1593--A force formed in Cherdynya by voyevods N. V. Trakhaniostrov and P. I. 
Gorchakov of Russian and Mansi servants of the state defeated the Pelya 
princeling Ablagirim, an ally of Kuchum, who was at war with the Russian 
State. The territory under his rule became a part of Russia. The men 
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of that group built the town of Pelymskiy there to guard the route between 
Loz'va and Tobol'’sk. P. I. Gorchakov, who was left in Pelym, was 
instructed to found a peasant settlement near the new Siberian town, 

with land granted for households and farming, as well aa to allot plots 
of land to the bowmen performing guard dutvr. 


Sa. 


6. 
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